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| Leading 








High School Text-Books 











Brooks & Hubbard's 
Composition -Rhetoric 
$1.00 


Enables pupils to express their 
thoughts freely, clearly, and forci- 
bly, develops a knowledge of rhe- 
torical theory and cultivates lite- 
rary appreciation. The illustrative 
extracts are modern, and the sum- 
maries of principles concise. 





Pearson’s 
Essentials of Latin 
90 cents 


Especially clear in its presenta- 
tion of forms and of rules of syntax. 
In seventy lessons it prepares the 
pupil in a thorough fashion to read 
Caesar’s Gallic War. It contains 
ample reviews, and the material 
for reading is well chosen. 





Davison’s 
Practical Zoclogy 
$1.00 ~ 


Treats of the structure, life-his- 
tory, and relations of animals, pre- 
senting the essential and salient 
points about many species. Simple 
methods are given for collection 
and study, with numerous _illus- 
trations. 























Kayser & Monteser’s 
Brief German Course 
$1.20 


Principles are clearly put forth, 
and the whole material is made at- 
tractive and interesting. The dif- 
ficulties of declension and conjuga- 
tion are introduced gradually, and 
the reading matter is easy and 
fluent in style. 











Smiley’s 

Manual of American Literature 
60 cents 

Interests the pupil in the lives of 

the great writers, and encourages 

a freer study of their works. It is 

fresh and interesting in treatment, 

clearly arranged, and, the material 

well presented. Suggestions for 

reading appear after each chapter. 








Essentials in History 
Series 
Four volumes. Each, $1.50 
Under the general editorship of 
Professor Hart, of Harvard, Ancient, 
Mediaeval and Modern, English, and 
American history are presented by 


‘trained historical scholars, person- 


ally familiar with the needs and 
conditions of secondary schools. 














Morey’s 
Outlines of Ancient History 
$1.50 


Indicates the historical inter-rela- 
tions of the various countries, em- 
phasizes the continuity of history, 
and makes clear the contributions 
of each nation to the progress of 
mankind. 











Gateway Series of 
English Texts 


Twenty-one volumes 
Edited by Professor Van Dyke, 
of Princeton, this series presents 
the English texts required for en- 
trance to college in a form clear, 
interesting, and helpful in begin- 
ning the study of literature. 











Robbins’s 
Plane Geometry 
75 cents 


Clear, consistent, teachable, and 


sound. The simple fundamental 
truths are explained rather than 
formally demonstrated; and the 
work comprehensively and sugges- 
tively outlined. 

















Send for our new 1907 Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of High School and College Text-Books | 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


BREWER werncy 





1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








9 31 Union Sq., New York 
Eighteenth year, same manager, Sup- 
plies superior teachers for all kinds of 
positions all year ‘round. Quick, effici- 
ent service, rite or telegraph. 


A N A G Ee N ie Y is valuable in proportion to its 

influence. = it ae hears 
f and tells : 2 y is something, ut if it is 
ay + one "th hem H A asked to recommend a teacher 


and recommends yu FR? FE. C> © MM E NDS 


that is more. Ours 
The School Bulletin Agency, C.W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y, 








C. J. Albert, Manager =— 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 37s watash ave., chicago, u. 


Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of a the Colleges, 300 in State "Mermal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 


September vacancies. Year Book free. 





F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


' THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE BOISE, IDAHO 


THE! FISK TEA > AGENCIES boston: Mass. 
Boston : Mass. 
New York, 156 Fifth Avenue Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, 405 Cooper Building Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Ohicago, 203 Michigan Ave. Spokane, 313 Rookery Block Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


SCHERMERHORN | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


me Rod tp Bs — eer 


} We want teachers of all’ subjects. Forty FILLING 


vacancies in January. Free Registra- 
sien. 2Ne Position—No Pay. §. 











Oldest and best 
known in United States 
Established 1855 


353 Fifth Avenue 
Corner 34th Street 
Tel. 3688 Madison Square | 











Stock and special corel dosene. 

A SPECIALTY. ustrated catalog 
and samples free. 

KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y. 


end for 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B' way, N.Y. 


FISHER 28 ACENCY 


Bxcellent facilities ND FOR Manual» "*”-§ 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


TRANSLATIONS 











Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 


rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. 








Subtract the time required to move 

a lever from the time required to 

take off atypewriterribbon and put 

on another, and you have the saving 
offered by 


» The New Tri-Chrome | 
Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


It writes purple, red, or non- 
fading black according to_ the 
nature of the work to be done. 

Every student who is learning 
an ing should appreciate 
the value of this new mcdel. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


/ Home Office and Factory 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 











Interlinear Literal 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- New Coprrient Introductions— New. Type —Good 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to Paper—Well Bound—C 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, —— on oe 


Send for one” DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610 S.Washington Sq., Phila. | 





Send for Catalog 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIxTH Ave., NEw YoRK 
v. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


rR EN Cc Ht We publish the Berey, 


and other foreign DuCroquet,Sauveur 


BOO KS | co ag weli-known 











WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


«it EOTERBROOK’S PENS<az:: 


Stant, Mopissep Siant. VerTIcat 


Ask Stationer 


THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. wouks Gampen No) YORK 
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“Equal Work”’ Plus. 


“Equal pay for equal work’ has a persuasive 
sound. Fundamentally it is a sound proposition. 
The difficulties are in its application. Two ques- 
tions must be answered before an equitable adjust- 
ment can be approached: What results are ex- 
pected? How is the attainment of the results to 
be determined? 

Both questions are equally difficult of final 
disposition at the present time, largely because the 
majority of teachers lack professional judgment 
and the independence necessary to assert it when 
they do possess it. Autocratic school systems 
have made teachers dependent. They proceed too 
largely on the directions of official superiors. The 
autocrats, on the other hand, are not always gov- 
erned by ideals representing the results of alert 
and circumspect study of educational develop- 
ments. Thus it may happen that a really great 
thought lies buried in the darkness of oblivion for 
months and years before its beneficence is allowed 
the privilege of a practical test. Men of the caliber 
of Horace Mann and Colonel Parker, who will storm 
the citadel of official indifference by main force, 
are bound to get a hearing, but those who proceed 
more quietly, more considerately, may never be 
accorded attention, however significant their prop- 
ositions be. 

What results are expected? How is the attain- 
ment of the results to be determined? A few years 
ago Dr. Rice gave us a method for testing certain 
simple results which every elementary school must 
produce, whatever else it may do or try to do. 
The plain sensibleness of it appears to have con- 
founded the teachers accustomed to the hallowed 
obscurity of psychological parlance. Here was 
something that even the plain citizen could under- 
stand. That seems to have been enough to bring 
upon it the condemnation of the distinguished 
speakers and others who build for the teachers 
comfortable bowers of ease beside the still waters 
of tradition. Nevertheless, the discovery is one of 
highest importance for education, more especially 
for school administration. We now have at least a 
plan, practically tested and fully presented, for 
going about the study of results in school work. 
Hence, if the community desires only such simple 
results as Dr. Rice himself investigated in the 
interest of parents and progressive educators, they 
need only apply his plan and graduate the salaries 
of teachers accordingly. 

Bare intellectual results are easily judged. Fol- 
lowing the lines of least resistance, many super- 
intendents and principals confine their examinations 
to this one matter. The women teachers of New 
York City are perfectly right when they conclude, 
upon the basis on which their own work is judged, that 
they are entitled to as much pay as the men in 
charge of like work. ‘“‘The superintendents and 
principals,” they say, “‘fill out the same blanks 
and judge from identical standards in rating the 
work of either men or women teachers.’’ Therefore 


if no other results are required no discrimination 
should exist in the pay. The point is plain. 

If the men really do supply something more than 
what is exacted of the women, then it would seem 
to be but just that that something should be brought 
out in the rating of results. It is possible, for 
instance, that certain women supply more efficient 
training in what is commonly called manliness 
than certain men. If the community pays a man 
for manliness, he ought to possess it, or give evidence 
of the ability to develop it in his pupils. As long 
as this is not done the weight of the argument is on 
the side of the women teachers. 

There is no doubt that the boys—and the girls 
too for that matter—ought at some time in the 
educational course to come under the influence of 
a virile personality. The people have not yet 
realized the importance of this proposition, altho 
an analysis of the social life of the present time 
would prove that an effeminized education has 
produced serious dangers. Stern solidity looking 
toward the attainment of great ideals is giving way 
to efforts to please, to favor and be favored. Our 
whole political life has shifted to this wrong basis. 
However, this subject is not under discussion here. 
The point is that the schools cannot do entirely 
without men teachers. 

If the right sort of men are to be employed the 
pay must naturally be such as to attract and hold 
them. There will be money enough to supply 
adequate salaries, once the people realize the need. 
The present haphazard procedure does not meet 
the issue, and is not half as logical as the argument 
of the women who are demanding ‘‘equal pay for 
equal work.” ; 

Can manliness be determined by tests? . The 
plain citizen can readily discern manliness in a 
man, however transcendental the problem may 
appear to an educator accustomed always to look 


‘for the psychological handle by which to take hold 


of it. There are manly teachers and there are men 
teachers who are not manly. A manly personality 
is a valuable educational asset. If school adminis- 
trators were to treat it with the consideration it 
deserves there would be no quarrel about “equal 
pay for equal work.’ To be sure the written 
examination and other procedures so dear to the 
scholast will not establish the presence of manliness. 
The successful private school manager knows how 
to find it. His institution does not thrive on theory. 
He must have good teachers and he manages to 
get them. His procedure is well worth looking 
into. It is simple, and costs considerably less than 
the teachers’ examination system obtaining in 
New York City. 

Measurable results, plus—the plus, there is the 
rub. Signor Cleofonte Campanini furnishes a strik- 
ing illustration. The plus is there—abundantly. 
He is one of the world’s great orchestral con- 
ductors, the greatest one at present in America. 
The musicians controlled by his baton are all 
trained artists, ambitious at all times to do their 
very best work. Yet no other conductor with these 
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same men can bring out the effects which so charm 
the music lover. Signor Tanara, who occasionally 
conducts the Manhattan Opera, is very popular 
with the members of the orchestra and compares 
most favorably with other prominent conductors. 
Yet with all the advantages in his favor he cannot 
equal the Maestro. When Signor Campanini di- 
rects, singers and instrumentalists are united to- 
gether in the production of the wonderful art 
effects, under the spell of his great personality. 
The audience well knows the difference. So does 
Mr. Hammerstein, the impresario. He recognizes 
that the astonishing success of his grand opera 
venture is due in no small measure to Signor Cam- 
panini and has re-engaged him for next year. Mr. 
Hammerstein’s principle of selection is followed 
in every successful enterprise. School adminis- 
tration may well take the moral to heart. There 
are ways of determining the plus; and wherever 
that plus is really wanted there will be no lack of 
means for securing it 

New York salaries are not what they seem to 
those laboring in small towns. There are many 
places where fair board can be obtained for from 
four to six dollars per week, while in New York 
corresponding conveniences would cost from ten 
to twelve dollars. The expenses of the man with 
a family are correspondingly large. Considering 
further that, according to Government statistics, 
the purchasing value of one dollar is to-day only 
that of fifty-nine cents seven years since, it will 
readily be seen that the agitations going on for 
higher pay are not governed so much by greed 
and selfishness as by dire necessity, the self-right- 
eous critics notwithstanding, who declaim that 
teachers should be occupied with the discussion of 
more sublime subjects. The needs of the body 
must be attended to first. A care-worn teacher is 
of little use to the community. 


The Milwaukee Board of Education has created 
the position of supervisor of physical training in 
order to secure more systematic work in the schools. 
The salary proposed for the position is $2,400. 


The graduates of the Morgan Park Academy have 
been deeply troubled by the decision of the trustees 
of the University of Chicago to close the Academy. 
As a result they have determined to make every 
effort to raise sufficient funds to insure its contin- 
uance. They should have busied themselves sooner. 
It is probably too late now. 


The Indiana State Senate passed the Billingsley 
bill providing for pensioning Indianapolis teachers, 
by a vote of 45-0. The bill makes disability 
pensions available after fifteen years of service and 
a full pension after twenty-five years. A one cent 
tax levy and assessments upon the teachers of from 
$10 to $20 will supply the fund. The maximum 
pension will be $600. The Daily bill, which also 
passed unanimously, makes possible an increase 
in the school levy, which will be applied to teachers’ 
salaries. Somebody should tell the Pennsylvania 
Legislature about this. - Of all the legislatures the 
attitude of the Keystone State has been the shab- 
biest in matters relating to schools and teachers. 
A sad distinction, indeed! 


At the International Congress of Art Teachers, 
which will meet in London next year, the American 
section is to be represented by an exhibit of the 
work in the schools of more than one hundred 
American cities. The American section will also 
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publish a book under the editorship of Dr. J. P. 
Haney, director of Manual Arts in the New York 
schools. ‘‘The book,” says Dr. Haney, “will 
consist of a review of the history and philosophy of 
our art teaching; a statement of the methods which 
have been followed in organizing its teachings in 
our elementary, secondary, and evening schools; 
a description of the art training of our art teachers 
in normal and normal art schools; and a chapter 
of statistical matter. Among those who have 
already signified their intention to contribute are 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, dean, School of Pedagogy 
of the New York University; Prof. Colin A. Scott, 
of the Boston Normal School; Dr. Earl Barnes, and 
Mr. Henry T. Baily, editor of “‘The School Arts 
Book.” Each chapter will be the work of the com- 
mittee, and the book, as a whole, will represent the 
work and the viewpoint of more than threescore 
of our leading teachers.” Mr. James Hall, of the 
Ethical Culture School of New York, is chairman 
of the American Committee, and Cheshire L. Boone, 
of the schools of Montclair, N. J., treasurer. 


BPI 


Cincinnati Salary Changes. 


The proposed change in salary schedules of the 
Cincinnati schools provides that the minimum 
salary for teachers that are college graduates shall 
be $600 and the maximum salary $1,000. There 
are two classes of teachers protesting against these 
changes. First, there are those who started in 
three or four years ago at $400 or $450, and by the 
$50 annual increment have now reached the $600 
mark. They feel that they should be given more 
than teachers just starting, in fact, that they 
should be placed at the point where their salary 
would have reached had they started at $600. 
Then there are teachers who several years ago 
reached the former maximum of $850, and feel that 
they should at once be advanced to the new max- 
imum of $1,000 without having to wait for the 
annual increase to bring it to them. A number of 
petitions covering these and other points have been 
freely signed by the teachers. Shall we who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day be paid no 
more than these who have come only at the eleventh 
hour? The teachers are not helping their cause 
by dinky objections. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has 
given abundance of tried suggestions for conducting 
a salary campaign. Do .the Cincinnati teachers 
not read professional periodicals? Those who do 
not are certainly not entitled to better salaries. 


CPI 


The High School That is Most Needed. 


Dr. Charles S. Howe, president of the Case School 
of Applied Science, of Cleveland, recently told the 
Builders’ Exchange of that city his views of the 


State’s and city’s duty to every boy. 7 


It is my firm belief that a boy should be permitted to 
follow any profession or trade he may select with his parents’ 
consent. As it is to-day, the boy finds himself up against 
a stone wall of arbitrary rules which prevent his entering 
most of the trades. If he wishes to become a doctor, a 
lawyer, or professor, the State furnishes him with facilities 
for education, but the poor boy who has to go to work to 
earn his living is not thus favored. He, too, should say to 
the State or city that it must grant him a right to learn a 
trade. The time is rapidly coming when this will be done. 


Dr. Howe also outlined a course for manual 
training high schools. It is his belief that half the 


day should be devoted to English, practical arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, science, and civics, and 
that the remainder of the day should be given up 
to carpentry, cabinet work, shop work, forge work, 
mechanical drawing, etc, . ; 
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T. B. Aldrich Dies. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, poet and novelist, died 
at his home in Boston on March 19. He was seventy 
years old. Mr. Aldrich won renown as editor, 
traveler, novelist, and poet. His reputation, per- 
haps, rests most firmly on his poetry. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman has described him as ‘‘the most 
pointed and exquisite of our literary craftsmen.” 

Mr. Aldrich was always a conscientious workman 
and took great pains with all that he did. One of 
his early ventures in prose, ‘“‘The Story of a Bad 
Boy,” has always been popular. It is largely 
autobiographical. 

Mr. Aldrich was born in Portsmouth, N. H., by 
the sea, on November 11, 1836. Shortly after, his 
father moved to New Orleans. The boy was to have 
gone to Harvard, but owing to financial disaster 
that overtook the family, he went into business 
instead. He entered the counting-room of an 
uncle in New York. At nineteen, he published his 
first volume of verse. His beautiful poem ‘‘ Babie 
Bell’’ made his name a household word. He became 
one of the band of literary workers in New York, 
including Bayard Taylor, Stoddard, and Stedman. 
In 1870 he became editor of Every Saturday, a 
weekly published in Boston. It ran until 1874. In 
1881 when W. D. Howells resigned from the editor- 
ship of the Atlantic Monthly, Aldrich became his 
successor. He held the position until 1890. After 
that he devoted himself to writing when he felt like 
it. ‘“‘Marjorie Daw” is by many considered his 
most effective piece of work. 


Aldrich’s Tribute to Longfellow. 
His LAST PoEM. 
Read at a public meeting held by Harvard Uni- 
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versity on February 27, to observe the Longfellow 
Centenary: 


Above his grave the grass and snow 
Their soft and antiphonal strophies write: 
Moonrise and daybreak come and go; ° 
Summer by summer on the height 
The thrushes find melodious breath; 
Here let no vagrant winds that blow 
Across the spaces of the night 
Whisper of death. 


They do not die who leave their thoughts 
Imprinted on some deathless page. 
Themselves may pass; 
The spell they wrought 
Endures on earth from age to age. 
And thou, whose voice but yesterday 
Fell upon charmed listening ears, 
Thou shalt not know the touch of years; 
Thou holdest time and chance at bay. 
Thou livest in thy living word 
As when its cadence first was heard. 


O Gracious Poet and benign. 
Beloved presence! 
Now as then 
Thou standest by the hearts of men 
Their fireside joys and griefs are thine; 
Thou speakest to them of their dead. 
They listen and are comforted. 
They break the bread and pour the wine 
Of life with thee, as in those days 
Men saw thee passing on the street 
Beneath the elms—O Reverend feet 
That walk in far celestial ways! 





Summer Schools. 


April 1 and continuing twelve weeks—Spring Quarter 
Courses, Chicago Institute of Social Science. Address Chi- 
cago Commons, 180 Grand Avenue, Chicago. 

May 21-July 18.—The Ohio Northern University, Ada, 
Ohio. Teachers’ training class will be a prominent feature. 
Classes in Penmanship, Freehand Drawing, Vocal Music, 
Sciences, Literature, Mathematics, Languages, ete. 
Special Summer Term to accommodate superintendents 
and teachers from city and village schools will open on June 
17, and continue nine weeks. There will be work in Train- 
ing, Pedagogy, Psychology, School Management, School 
Economics, Educational Reformers and History of Educa- 
es Address A. E. Smith, D.D., Ph.D., President, Ada, 
Ohio. 

June 3-28—The Summer School of the Virginia Normal 
and Industrial Institute will be held for Negro teachers, at 
Petersburg, Va. Manual training and literary work for 
teachers will be taught. For particulars write to the secre- 
tary, C. J. Daniel. 

June 12-August 7—Peabody College for Teachers will 
hold its sixth summer session at University of Nashville, 
Tennessee. Address John M. Bass, Secretary, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 17.—York College (Nebraska), summer session of 
eight weeks. The scope of the work includes all branches 
required for county and State teachers’ certificates, also 
music and such collegiate work as may be called for. For 
particulars concerning the course, write to Wm. E. Schell, 
President, York, Neb. 

June 17-July 27.—University of North Carolina, summer 
term for teachers. Special attention to high school subjects. 
For information address Francis P. Venable, President, Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina. 

June 19-July 31.—The Summer School at the University 
of Virginia will hereafter be conducted for high school and 
college teachers of the South. For particulars concerning 
the course write to the Secretary, Charlottesville. 

June 20-August 28.—European Summer School will give 
‘¢tures and courses of instruction in Europe. The tour 
will include London, Paris, Venice, Florence, Rome, and 
Athens. For particulars concerning the tour address Bureau 
of University Travel, Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 

June 24-August 3—The Summer School of West, Virginia 
University will give regular college courses, courses for 
teachers, and courses in music and art. For particulars 
address Waitman Barbe, Morgantown, W. Va. 


June 24-August 3—The Summer School of West Virginia 
University will be held at Morgantown, W. Va. For par- 
ticulars address the secretary. 

July 1-19—New York University Summer School will 
give a three weeks’ course of lectures. For information 
address James E. Lough, Ph.D., Director of the Summer 
School, Washington Square, New York City. 

July 1-26—The Interstate Normal will low a summer 
session at Norfolk Va. Teachers are requested to write 
Local Manager Richard A. Dobie 25 William Street, Nor- 
folk, for catalog. 

July 1-August 9.—The Summer School at University 
Heights will hold its thirteenth summer session for six weeks. 
Address the Secretary, New York University, University 
Heights, for catalog. 

July 2-August 9—Harvard University will give summer 
courses of instruction in arts and sciences. For particulars 
address the Secretary of the Faculty, 20 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

July 4-August 14—Cornell University will hold its six- 
teenth summer session. For particulars address the Regis- 
trar of the University, David Fletcher Hoy, M.S. 

July 4-August 14—Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., will 
hold its sixteenth summer session. The courses of instruction 
offered are: Education, eg 5 Philosophy and Logic, 
English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Spanish, History, 
Economics and Political Science, Mathematics, Physics and 
Photography, Chemistry, Geography, Botany, General 
Elementary Biology, Nature Study, Entomology, Vertebrate 
Zoélogy, Physiology, Manual Training, Drawing and Paint- 
ing, Mechanics of Siateenine, Descriptive Geometry. For 
full particulars send to the college for a catalog. 

July 5-August 16—Summer school of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity will be héld at the University. For circular address 
The Registrar, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 5-August 16.—Syracuse University Summer School, 
Syracuse. Subjects: Greek, Latin, German, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, English, History, Political Science and Econ- 
omics, Sociology, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Biology. 
All correspondence concerning these courses should be 
addressed to Prof. Charles W. Hargitt. 

July 8 and continue for six weeks. Whitewater Normal 
Summer School will be held at Whitewater, Wis. For bul- 
letin address A. A. Upham, principal summer school, White- 
water, Wis. . 

July 8-August 17—University of Pennsylvania Summer 
School: For information apply to Dr. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director of the Summer School, College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The World We Live In. 


A weekly department of significant general news notes, conducted by C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times a model 
weekly newspaper which is used by many schools for the study of weekly events. 


King Edward has presented to the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, a bust of Nelson. It is made of 
bronze taken from his flagship, the Victory, and is 
mounted on a pedestal of oak from the same vessel. 
At the same time a shield of metal from the Victory 
was presented to the first class of the Academy. It 
is to be mounted in such a way that every year 
the names of midshipmen who have distinguished 
— for heroism can be inscribed upon its 

ase. 


Japan continues to buy war material from the 
Krupp works. Several Japanese officers have gone 
to Germany to take over the guns. Japanese 
engineers are employed at the Krupp works at 
Essen. The concern is usually very secret as to 
its methods. It evidently wishes to cultivate close 
commercial relations with Japan. 


Two valuable gifts have been recently made to 
Princeton University. One from Nathan Straus, 
of New York, is a plant for the Pasteurizing of 
milk. It is intended to prevent epidemics such as 
have keen frequent in our Eastern colleges. The 
otLer gift, from Sir William Mather, M. P., is a 
valuable sun dial. It is a copy of the famous dial 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, England. The 
dial will be placed on the campus. 

Rokert E. Peary says that the next American 
expedit on to find the north pole ought to succeed 
with the aid of his figures and discoveries. Instead 
of heading for the pole, he said, the explorer should 
go on an angle 200 miles north, then float down to it. 

President Pardo, of Peru, and M. Aparicio, Minis- 
ter to Peru from Ecuador, have chosen King Alfonso 
of Spain to arbitrate the questions pending between 
Peru and Ecuador. 


There are 150 foreign students at Columbia Uni- 
versity, representing thirty foreign nations. 


The court of inquiry appointed to find out the 
cause of the explosion on board the French battle- 
ship Jena, on March 12, has decided that it was 
due to the spontaneous explosion of B. gunpowder. 
This was due to high temperature and the resulting 
high temperature of the magazine. 

English women suffragists made a raid on Parlia- 
ment on March 20. They drove up in wagons and 
after promenading before the House of Parliament, 
stormed the entrance of the House of Commons. 
Police reinforcements, drawn up for the occasion, 
drove the women back and arrested about seventy 
of the most violent. These were at once liberated 
on bail. The raid was led by Lady Harberton. 


Letters from members of the Anglo-American 
Polar Expedition, now in the far North, have been 
received in Portland, Ore. The letters had been 
carried over the ice fields to Point Barrow and there 
delivered to the Canadian Mounted Police. Word 
was sent that the explorers may not return for two 
years. At the time of writing, late last Novem- 
ber, the vessel of the expedition, the Duchess of 
Bedjord was frozen in solid ice about two hundred 
iniles off Point Barrow. A party was about to 
explore the unknown country to the north. 


Goldsmith at School. 


It was at the school in Roscommon, Ireland, 
that Oliver Goldsmith suffered from hazing, a 
brutality that has even lasted into our own time. 

In 1739 he returned to Athlone, a town but five 
miles from his home, Pallas, where for two years he 
attended a school kept by the Reverend Mr. Camp- 
bell. Four years at a school in Edgeworthstown 
finished his school education, when he was about 
seventeen. 

It was while he was living with his uncle, John 
Goldsmith, that Oliver made a retort that has often 
been quoted in telling the story of his life. One 
Cummings, playing the fiddle to Oliver’s dancing, 
said, jokingly, that Goldsmith was his “‘little 
sop,” likening him to the deformed Greek fabu- 
list. Goldsmith at once made the rhymed repartee: 


Our herald hath proclaimed this saying: 
‘See Aesop dancing, and his monkey playing.” 


—From Tudor Jenks’ ‘‘In the Days of Goldsmith.” 





Copyright, 1907, Mishkin, New York, 


Signor Cleofonte Campanini, one of the world’s great educa- 
tional conductors, now at the head of the Manhattan Opera, 
New York. 





Helicon Hall Burned. 


Helicon Hall, the large building occupied by 
Upton Sinclair’s co-operative colony, near Engle- 
wood, N. J., was burned to the ground on March 16. 


There were many narrow escapes among the sev- 
enty residents. Several were injured, among them 
Mrs. Grace MacGowan Cooke, and her sister, Miss 
Alice MacGowan, both authors. 

Helicon Hall was incorporated at $100,000 and 
the shares were $100 apiece. Mr. Sinclair esti- 
mated the loss at $50,000 covered with $40,000 
insurance. Mr. Sinclair intimated that it was 
barely possible that the Steel Trust may have had 
something to do with the fire. The finding of 
dynamite on the premises was suspicious, and 
pointed to incendiarism. Therefore Public Prose- 
cutor Koester of Bergen County, N. J., assigned 
detectives to investigate all the circumstances. 
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Transvaal Parliament Opens. 

The first Parliament of the Transvaal Colony, 
under the newly granted constitution, met in Pre- 
toria on March 21. It met in the hall in which the 
late President Kruger presided for many years 
during the old days of the Dutch Republic. Two 
regiments escorted the High Commissioner for 
South Africa, the Earl of Selbourne, to the House 
of Parliament. He took his seat on the throne in 
the Upper Chamber, flanked by black-gowned 
judges and foreign consuls. He was in full uniform 
and was attended by his military and personal 
staff, all ablaze with scarlet and gold and glittering 
orders. Lord Selbourne ordered the members of 
the Lower House to retire and elect a speaker. No 
sooner had they assembled in their hall than a 
language difficulty occurred. The Afrikanders per- 
sisted in requiring proceedings to be conducted in 
Dutch. It was finally decided to conduct them 
alternately in English and Dutch. General Beyers 
was elected speaker and returned thanks for the 
honor. The members of the Lower House then 
marched to the bar of the Upper House where they 
listened to Lord Selbourne’s speech opening the 
Legislature. 





Received by King Victor. 


Lloyd C. Griscom, the new United States Ambas- 
sador to Italy, presented his credentials to King 
Victor Emmanuel on March 17. The: King con- 
versed cordially with Ambassador Griscom for half 
an hour, speaking in English. 


The Suevic Goes Ashore. 


The White Star Line steamer Swevic, homeward 
bound from Sydney, New South Wales, by way of 
Cape Town, struck the Brandies Rock, at about half- 
past ten on the evening of March 18. She had 
nearly 600 passengers and crew on board. 

Lifeboats and tugs from the Zazard and Falmouth 
went to her aid.. The passengers were loaded into 
these and into the Swevic’s own boats, and sent 
ashore. A fresh wind and sea and fog made the 
landing difficult. 

It is feared that the vessel will be a total loss. 


Russian Premier Promises Reform. 


On March 19, Premier Stolypin read before the 
Lower House of Parliament, the Government’s 
program for legislation. The declaration of policy 
which was carefully courteous in tone, was listened 
to in respectful silence. At its close M. Stolypin 
was heartily applauded by the Conservatives. 
The address declared that the Government was 
creating standards that would change Russia into 
a legal State on the basis of the granted reforms. 

The Government’s projects of law were given as 
follows: 

Freedom of speech and of the press. 

Liberty of faith. 

Habeas corpus on the same basis as other States. 

The substitution of a single form of martial 
law for the various degrees of exceptional security. 

Local self-government. 

Reform of the Zemstvos. 

Responsibility of officials. 

Agrarian reforms. 

The abolition of the free entry of goods into 
Vladivostok. 

Completion of the Transiberian Railroad in Rus- 
sian territory. 

Free education, which later is to be made com- 
pulsory. 
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Loving Cup for Mr. Cleveland. 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland was not at his 
home in Princeton on his seventieth birthday, on 
March 18. This fact was a disappointment to the 
Princeton undergraduates. For the last month 
they have been raising a subscription to buy him 
a large silver loving cup. It will be presented to 
Mr. Cleveland upon his return. In the meantime, 
resolutions have been sent him expressing the love 
and admiration of the students and wishing him 
many happy returns of the day. 

Out in Caldwell, N. J., in the northwest corner 
room on the ground floor of the parsonage of the 
First Presbyterian Church, there was unveiled on 
March 18 a handsome bronze tablet, bearing this 
inscription: 

IN THIS ROOM 
GROVER CLEVELAND WAS BORN 
MARCH 18, 1837. 

The parsonage of the First Presbyterian Church 
is one of the oldest structures in Caldwell, and has 
been changed but little since it was occupied by 
ex-President Cleveland’s father during his long 
pastorate there. 


Navy Yard Strike. 


The first strike in the history of the Norfolk Navy 
Yard began on March 19. The plumbers went out 
because they did not receive a raise of pay from 
$3.76 to $4. Every man in the department of con- 
struction and repair walked out. 





Porto Rico’s Demand. 


On March 16 the House of Delegates of Porto 
Rico unanimously adopted a resolution demand- 
ing self-government for Porto Rico. The resolu- 
tion is to be printed in several languages and mailed 
to foreign countries for distribution. A copy will 
be sent to President Roosevelt. 


Persian Vizier Resigns. 


The Shah has accepted the resignation of Grand 
Vizier Mushir ed Dowleh. The Shah has also dis- 
missed his uncle, Prince Zill es Sultan, from the 
Governor-Generalship of Ispahan: In doing this 
he was supported by the National Assembly. The 
people have been clamoring for the discharge of 
Prince Zill es Sultan for along time. His tyranny 
had made him greatly hated. 


Theft of American Mail. 


An American mail bag, the contents of which are 
valued at about $400,000, has been stolen from the 
French Line steamship Provence. The Provence 
left New York February 28 and arrived at Havre 
on March 6. The postal authorities have placed 
the affair in the hands of detectives. 





Cuban Sugar Cane Fields Burned. 


Negro blackmailers have been doing serious 
damage in the interior of Cuba. They are men 
who will not work and must live. Therefore they 
have been setting fire to the sugar plantations. At 
one fire near Nuevitas, early in March, more than 
27,000,000 pounds of sugar plant were destroyed. 
The fire was one of the greatest in the history of 
cane burnings in Cuba. 

The tobacco planters of Cuba are said to be not 
in much better condition than the sugar planters. 
There is likely to be a shortage of nearly 150,000 
bales of the finest leaf. 
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A Misapprehension Corrected. 
By E. L. Cowprick, High School, Topeka, Kan. 


There is a time-honored tradition among those 
interested in schools, which includes the majority 
of people, that the dull, backward pupils, the 
troublesome ones,—the cigarette smokers—are neg- 
lected by their teachers, are kept in the back- 
ground, are made to feel that they are merely 
tolerated, not welcomed in the school-room, and 
that all their efforts to overcome their difficulties, 
or to reform their habits are unheeded and unap- 
preciated. How frequently do we read in the 
educational press, and sometimes in the magazines, 
touching and pathetic stories of some youth, seldom 
a girl, who is misunderstood and frowned upon by 
his teachers, his every effort unnoticed, or even 
almost ridiculed, in spite of his unrecognized and 
persistent struggles to rise above his surroundings 
and the tyranny of bad habits; how, rebuffed and 
discouraged by unsympathetic teachers, and stung 
by the taunts of his more fortunate schoolmates, 
he is being driven rapidly into becoming a “bad 
citizen,” in fact as well as in reputation. But 
just at the “psychological moment,’”’ some teacher, 
generally a soft-voiced girl—or perhaps a man who 
is himself a ‘reformed pirate’—takes him in 
hand, and “presto, change,” the bad boy becomes 
a model pupil, distancing all the good ones in their 
work, and goes out into life fully determined to 
conquer a place for himself; and so he does, for he 
becomes governor, mayor of his native town, or 
even school director, or something else equally 
good and great. Is it any wonder that so many 
boys think that they must “sow their wild oats” 
before they can amount to anything? 


According to this view, the majority of teachers 
sin against this class of pupils in many ways, and 
exalt the good ones at its expense, thus being 
themselves to blame for the trials and tribulations 
which fall to its lot. 

Even in as representative a body of earnest and 
progressive teachers as those attending the Kansas 
State Teachers’ Association, which met at Topeka 
during the holidays, two speakers made a fervid 
plea for more recognition of this class of pupils 
and greater effort in its behalf; teachers were 
urged to give less attention to the good pupils, the 
bright ones, and devote a portion of their time and 
energy to those who need their help so sorely. 
All this caused a slight feeling of weariness to per- 
vade the audience of twelve hundred or more 
conscientious, hard-working teachers present, all 
of whom knew, as did the speakers themselves, 
in fact, that there is little foundation upon which 
to base such a view; and that, instead of being 
neglected, these pupils demand and receive from 
their teachers the lion’s share of attention and labor. 

Ask any teacher upon whom his most earnest 
efforts and the greatest amount of time are ex- 
pended, and he will tell you that it is upon this 
very class of pupils, and that they demand time 
which rightfully belongs to others whom they rob 
of their rights by depriving them of their share of 
the teacher’s instruction. The truth is, as every 
teacher knows, that the pupils who are neglected 
are the ones who, thru their own efforts, because of 
their interest in their work, are doing it in such a way 
as to demand no especial care from their teachers, 
and so fail to receive the attention they need, just 
because they do not demand it as do the others. 

A concrete case to illustrate: A girl took up the 
study of Cicero when she had little more than half 
completed the first book in Latin, doing this so 
that she might not fall behind her class, which had 
begun the study of Latin a year before. From the 


first she did as good work as was being done by her 
classmates who had had the training of the reading 
of Caesar, and tho her teacher knew her to be a fine 
student, he felt certain that she was working too 
hard in preparing her Cicero lessons. He fully 
intended to inquire into the matter, but, owing to 
other duties, and to the time and attention given, 
perforce, to the idle and delinquent, three weeks 
went by before he could make an opportunity to 
talk with her. Finally, one day, thinking of this 
case, tho very busy, he dropped everything, and 
summoned her to the office. Upon inquiry he 
found that, ever since she had been studying 
Cicero, she had not been able to retire until two 
o’clock in the morning. Of course this had to stop 
at once, so he told her thereafter to keep just one 
lesson behind the class, and that she would be 
called on in reading the review. This reduced the 
time necessary for her to get her lesson very mater- 
ially, for she had the benefit of following the reading 
of her classmates. But, tho the teacher blamed 
himself for letting this go on so long before investi- 
gation, the real responsibility rested upon those 
pupils who were requiring so much of his time for 
themselves that good industrious pupils had to be 
neglected. 

As in this case, so in many others. Pupils do the 
best of work, are prompt, respectful, agreeable, 
always have their lessons, and are anxious to do 
all they can to advance their own interests and the 
interests of the school—and often receive no en- 
couragement from one term’s end to another. 
No appreciation is expressed by the teacher for 
their tireless efforts, not because he does not appre- 
ciate them, but because he is so busy he finds no 
time for it. Compliments can wait; business must 
come first, and so these pupils have only their 
consciousness of good work well done to cause them 
to feel that life, school life, is “worth the living.” 

Many times I have blamed myself for letting 
pupils go from me with no expression of appreciation 
to tell them that their work and good will were 
remembered, and that I was very grateful to them 
for their aid in making the school what it should 
be. We teachers owe more of our success to our 
good pupils than we, or they, imagine, sometimes. 
Occasionally I have said, ‘‘Your work is good; I 
appreciate you and your efforts,”’ only to have my 
shortcomings in this respect forced upon my atten- 
tion by the look of pleasure and surprise with which 
the remark was greeted. 

I have little doubt but that the majority of teach- 
ers err in this particular, not wilfully, but because, 
for the reasons given above, they cannot avoid it. 
As long as pupils are doing good work and demand 
no especial attention, none is given, while precious 
time and labor are often given to the careless, lazy, 
indifferent, and at times almost worthless ones, 
who are nearly always unappreciative, and upon 
whom the more effort is expended, the more they 
will require. It is true that sometimes a boy is 
“saved,” and great is the rejoicing thereat,—but 
may it not be possible that meanwhile one of the 
good ones has ‘‘fallen by the wayside,” for lack of 
encouraging words which the teacher was too busy 
to speak? I plead, not for the entire neglect of the 
delinquent ones, but for more appreciation and 
encouragement of the pupils who may need just as 
careful supervision and guidance as do the others. 
Give to each class a fair proportion of time and 
effort, neglect neither at the expense of the 
other, and the teacher’s duty will be done, and no 
favoritism shown. 
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The Girl in the Grammar School.* 


By Prof. JOHN M. TYLER, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


Believers in the need of a strong and healthy 
body and in education of the brain thru the muscles 
and sense organs may well take courage. The time 
is fast passing when in every spasm of economy in 
the expenditure of school money, the one teacher 
of physical training is always discharged first to 
be followed by the teacher of music. A committee 
composed of the wisest men of the country would 
hardly venture to-day to frame a curriculum for 
secondary education in which not a single hour 
was allowed for physical training in any of the 
grades. Yet this happened only a few years aga. 
Even educators are beginning to recognize that the 
child is not pure mind and that it is not best to 
make of him too soon a disembodied spirit. We are 
beginning to appreciate the wisdom of the writers 
of the Bible, who thought it enough to tell of the 
childhood of their greatest heroes that “‘The child 
grew and waxed strong.” 

Much remains to be done. Our smaller towns 
and villages must still furnish the blood and brawn 
for our great cities. Here the absolute necessity 
of physical as well as mental training has not yet 
been appreciated. Far more time must yet be 
found in the lower grades of all our schools for the 
hygienic exercises which are needed to maintain 
and promote healthy growth. We have hardly 
begun to recognize the place and importance of 
play in education. Every side and phase of this 
great subject and movement is full of interest and 
importance. We have time here to notice only one. 

A butterfly passes thru three stages of life. First, 
you find a caterpillar. It does not look much like 
a butterfly. It is very different. The whole 
business of the caterpillar is to store up nutriment 
and vigor against its period of metamorphosis, 
The caterpillar goes into a cocoon. Every organ 
is changed and rebuilt. There emerges a butterfly 
“glittering with golden wings.” 

The child is like a caterpillar. His chief business 
is to store up nutriment and strength against the 
approaching metamorphosis, which occupies the 
years between the ages of ten or eleven and fourteen 
to sixteen. The young child has few intellectual 
interests. His craving is for motion, to run and 
jump. If his chief business is to grow and wax 
strong, physical education is at this age fer more 
important than mental. But what can we do 
during the period of metamorphosis? What can 
we do for the girl in the grammar grade, who 
surely needs our attention and care? 

The average weight of the boy and girl at eleven 
is about seventy pounds, or sixty per cent. of their 
weight at sixteen. They are four and one-half feet 
high. The girl will soon surpass the boy in both 
height and weight, and retain the superiority for 
three or four years. 

The heart is still small and light, the arteries are 
relatively large, the blood pressure low. Heart, 
lungs, muscles, and girth in general, will increase 
slowly during the next two years. The death rate 
is now approaching its minimum. Morbidity fre- 
quently sinks at nine in both boys and girls, but 
soon it will rise to its first maximum. 

The tenth year in the girl and the eleventh in 
the boy are years of very slow and slight increase 
in both height and weight. The girl is a full year 
more precocious than the boy, and her period of 
slowest growth may fall as early as nine. The 
slackening of growth is usually less marked in her 


* Address before the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, December 26, 1906, Springfield, Mass, 


case. Her development is, as a rule, more crowded 
and hurried. 

Nature seems to be economizing her use of 
material, to be husbanding her resources, and to be 
rallying her forces, against the critical time which 
is close at hand. The year of rest and economy 
is followed by a period of very rapid increase in 
height, lasting three or four years in the girl and a 
year longer in the boy. The term of rapid increase 
in girth and weight begins a year later than that of 
increase in height. The result is that for two or 
three years the child is lean and lank, and looks 
as if it had been violently stretched. It seems to 
be all legs and arms. 

Growth in height is an expensive and exhausting 
process. It starts in the bones. These lengthen; 
and muscles, nerves, and arteries must all be 
stretched and readjusted to the new conditions. 
The longer leg is a longer lever, fitted to give a 
longer stride and greater speed, and requiring more 
force to move it. But the lengthening of the 
muscles has not increased their strength, and the 
needed increase in girth comes later. The brain 
must become accustomed to the new conditions, it 
must change its habits and rhythms of locomotion. 
This again is no easy process. Hence the girl is 
ungraceful; the boy stumbles over his feet, and 
does not know what to do with his hands. It isa 
trying time. After all possible economy the ex- 
penses of the body are very large. Growth is in 
itself expensive, and demands the combustion of a 
large amount of material. Opening flowers produce 
an appreciable rise of temperature in the air enclosed 
within their petals. The baby uses two or three 
times as much food and oxygen for each pound of 
weight, and produces :e.at:vely two or three times 
as much heat and waste, as the adult engaged in 
moderate labor. The food and oxygen must be 
furnished, and the waste removed by organs in the 
trunk. And the trunk is gaining much less rapidly 
than the legs and arms. Both girth and length 
of trunk are relatively low and its capacity is small. 
We have seen that a small trunk means a small 
income of food and oxygen and a slower removal 
of waste. These ratios will improve at fourteen 
and sixteen in the boy and a year earlier in the girl. 

Similar ratios in the adult would be symptoms 
of weakness, if not of disease. Great stature is 
usually mostly due to greater length of the legs. 
Dr. Baxter found the smallest percentage of men 
unfit for military duty among those an inch or more 
below the average height. It was largest among 
the tallest. Somewhat small people with long 
bodies and short legs usually have the greatest 
endurance. A chest girth less than one-half the 
standing height is always a discouraging sign; and 
in some nations, at least, disqualifies for military 
service. Small weight relative to stature is also 
unfavorable. Yet all these unfavorable signs char- 
acterize this period, and must characterize it to a 
large extent. Now they are natural. But it is 
little wonder that morbidity rises parallel to growth 
in height. 

This is the beginning of the critical period of 
puberty. Now comes a metamorphosis almost as 
marked as the:change of the caterpillar into the 
butterfly. Almost every organ in the body is 
affected, if not greatly changed. The changes in 
the girl are probably more profound than in the 
boy. They occur earlier, before we expect them. 
They are accomplished in a briefer time, and hence 
are more rapid than in the boy. Her pubertal 
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period is far more likely to be stormy, and her 
rate of morbidity is considerably higher. Her 
future health and happiness, if not her life, depends 
upon the successful completion of this metamor- 
phosis during the trying period of rapid increase in 
height. Slight injuries or defects may now be 
easily remedied, which, if neglected, will result in 
temporary or permanent invalidism or weakness. 


Nature has her system of tests and examinations 
as well as we schoolmen. During infancy the 
death rate is very high. Many babies fail in the 
examination which all must pass who enter the 
world. During childhood the death rate declines 
and sinks to a minimum at puberty. During and 
after adolescence it rises once more. Nature 
guards the entrance into maturity and its respon- 
sibilities with a second examination. 

We should remember that the girl is now pre- 
paring for Nature’s second great physical examina- 
tion. Almost everything, except preparation for 
this, can be postponed or even neglected without 
irremediable loss. But failure to meet Nature’s 
requirement means ruin, and a low mark, a life of 
weakness, weariness, and often pain. This test will 
soon be applied once for all, and must be final. 
There is no appeal from the verdict. Nature knows 
neither mercy nor forgiveness for those who even 
ignorantly sin against her laws. 

During this period of metamorphosis the rapid 
growth in height and the profound changes in all 
the organs involve much destruction of material 
as well as combustion of nutriment. If this waste 
is not removed, it poisons the blood, depresses the 
nervous system, and produces dullness and dis- 
inclination to exercise or to either mental or physical 
effort. Headache, loss of appetite, pallor, nervous- 
ness, and general weakness follow. All these 
chronic ailments rise to a maximum during these 
years, and are far more common among girls than 
among boys. The waste cannot be removed until 
it has been thoroly oxydized by an abundant supply 
of air taken into the blood thru the lungs. The 
crucial question at this time is: ‘‘Has the girl a 
sufficient lung capacity?”’ not: ‘“‘How fast is her 
brain growing?” The lung capacity of the average 
boy at this age is probably not as large as it might 
and should be. It is certainly not excessive. The 
girl at this period has the same weight and height 
as the boy, or a little more. She needs almost as 
much oxygen as he, perhaps even more. The 
average girl at this period has for each pound of 
weight hardly more than three-fourths of the lung 
capacity of the boy of the same age. At no period 
of her life does her lung capacity increase so rapidly 
under suitable gymnastic exercise, as Anderson 
has proved. Even if the deficiency were not so 
evident, the quick response to the exercise would 
be proof positive of its need. Gilbert observed that 
during the pubertal period dull pupils at all ages 
had a smaller lung capacity than bright ones. 
Might not increased lung capacity prove equally 
beneficial to the mental growth and work as well as 
to the physical well-being of both boys and girls? 
Abundant exercise in the open air is absolutely 
essential to this end, as well as to stimulate the 
action and growth of the heart and all the vital 
organs, and to maintain the appetite and the 
assimilative powers. 

About this time the girl’s brother joins a baseball 
nine, and she frequently ceases her out-door games 
altogether. Sometimes she still plays a game of 
tag, but is usually ashamed of this relic of earlier 
childhood. She is very fortunate if she is not 
continually warned by mother, teacher, or friend, 
that running, jumping, and romping are more 
befitting a tom-boy than a young lady. A word to 
the inexperienced, as well as to the wise, is often 
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sufficient. She gives up the play habit and forgets 
the art, just when she needs them most. Miss Hill, 
of the department of physical training at Wellesley 
College, once said: ‘‘The most helpless people I 
have ever seen have been college girls when I have 
first taken them into the gymnasium and told them 
to play. They seemed to have forgotten or never 
to have truly learned.” We hope that the college 
women have improved in this respect, but there is 
good reason to fear that the girls in our grammar 
and high schools have not. The man or woman 
who would discover or invent an attractive game 
furnishing convenient and suitable exercise to girls 
of these grades would be one of the greatest public 
benefactors. 


Lack of oxygen and poverty of blood often disci- 
pline the girl to the open air exercise and life which 
she most needs. She fears the cold, feels tired, and 
lolls in the house. Life is dull and she craves 
amusement. She is lucky if she can resist the 
temptation to exhaust her eyes and brain still more 
by the excitement furnished by trashy novels. In 
the worst cases disorders become deep-seated and 
far more difficult to eradicate. Once more we 
face the question whether the death rate at nineteen 
and twenty is largely due to diseases which gain a 
foothold at this time or which are a logical con- 
sequence of its weakness. 

Read the last chapter of Havelock Ellis’s “Man 
and Woman,” and you will have a feeling or preju- 
dice that girls should be more resistant to fatal 
diseases and really tougher than boys, as adult 
women are tougher than men. Burgenstein tells 
us that in Sweden and Finland between 1755 and 
1805 the mortality of males was greater than that 
of females at all ages. Between 1816 and 1855 
exceptions to this rule began to appear. Between 
1856 and 1870 mortality of females was greater 
in most of the pubertal years. Between 1871 and 
1880 the mortality of females was greater at all 
ages between twelve and sixteen. In _ Boston, 
according to Dr. Hartwell, the death rate of girls for 
the census years 1875, 1885, and 1890 is greater than 
that of boys at all ages from thirteen to eighteen, 
inclusive, except in the seventeenth year. Between 
ten and twenty, far more girls than boys die of 
consumption, after thirty the reverse is true. These 
facts are too few to prove anything, but they 
furnish food for thought, and ground for the suspicion 
that there is something in our modern conditions 
which is acting unfavorably on the vitality of the girl. 

The critical period in the girl’s life is evidently the 
years between the ages of ten and fifteen, earlier 
than most of us think. Most of our care and thought 
goes to “locking the stable door after the horse 
has been stolen.’”’ Everybody is intensely inter- 
ested in the health of the young college woman, 
and this is as it should be. Few seem to think that 
the health of the girl in the grammar school demands 
any care or attention. This is certainly a sad 
mistake. 

It is not a period of immediate danger nor one of 
great necessary or essential weakness, altho one of 
diminished vigor and requiring care, attention, 
hygienic conditions, and a grain of mercy. Idleness 
is neither necessary nor beneficial. Steady occupa- 
tion is far better. At this age the higher intellectual 
powers are becoming evident. The boy and girl 
are beginning to classify and to draw inferences. A 
reasonable amount of school work will promote 
mental and physical growth and health. Over- 
pressure and confinement in hot, ill-ventilated 
rooms, too long sitting without change of posture, 
fret and worry, should surely be avoided. Open 
air, sunshine, good cheer, and plenty of sleep are 
the best tonics. The recesses should be lengthened, 


and there should be pauses between recitations 
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when the boy and girl may move around and stretch 
the cramped muscle. Gymnastics are very useful. 
But to be effective they must occur more frequently 
than two half-hours every week. This is about as 
useful as one good meal every third day. What we 
most need is a larger number of attractive games 
which will tempt and lure the girl to take the 
needed exercise in the fresh air. Well oxygenated 
blood is the first essential for physical health and 
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for mental power. Under present conditions the 
girl is often criticised for dullness or lack of appli- 
cation, when the real source of her difficulty or 
failure in her studies is purely physical, consisting 
in a lack of oxygen in the blood, due to an inade- 
quate lung capacity. This is to be cured not by 
poring over books, or even by greater conscien- 
tiousness in her study, but by more and better 
physical exercise and training. 





Exams in Music. 


{Leonard Liebling, who contributes regularly to The Musical Courier, gives in the number for March 13 a 
delicious bit of satire which teachers will enjoy. Here it is:] 


The time for conservatory examinations is almost 
here, and with them will return the silly old custom 
of asking students a lot of sillier questions which 
have nothing to do with their practical future as 
musicians. Well may the thoughtful music writer 
pause in his exalted and profitable occupation, and 
raise his eloquent voice in protest against the sense- 
less examination methods of our music schools. 
What earthly good, for instance, does it do a young 
musician to know the answers to such questions as: 
“What is a cadence?” “Name an inversion of a 
secondary seventh.” ‘Who first wrote a fugue and 
what had the musical world done to deserve it?” 
‘Should minormusic be written at night?” ‘‘ Name an 
opera that has sense.’”’ ‘‘Why is Beethoven?” etc. 

Knowledge of that kind merely burdens the unde- 
veloped musical brain without fitting it to meet 
the material requirements of our strenuous times. 
“Why,” I ask—and surely I am a thoughtful music 
writer—‘‘why should not the curriculum of our 
music schools be revised and brought up to date? 
Why should the knowledge imparted, and the ques- 
tions asked at examinations not have a direct 
bearing on the music life of to-day as it is lived and 
understood by our contemporary fellow humans?’ 
Lest this criticism be considered destructive rather 
than constructive, let me offer some sample ques- 
sions, which no dignified conservatory examination 
should be without: 

1. Whose E flat nocturne is your aunt’s favorite 
piece? 

2. Who would you rather be—King Oscar of 
Sweden or King Oscar of Manhattan? 

3. What sized boot should be used on the critic 
who writes: “The coming musical season will be 
the most brilliant in the annals of the divine art’’? 

4, *Which operatic prima donna thinks she is the 
greatest in the world? 

5. Which composers are always referred to as 
“the mighty Ludwig,” ‘‘the Hamburg master,” 
“‘the Leipsic cantor,”’ “the Chopin of the North,’ 
“‘the Polish tone poet’? 

6. *What well known Italian operas have plots 
that no one on earth can understand? 

7. Who is the greatest living composer and have 
you heard his “‘Salome’’? 

8. Where will Bonci sing next season? 

9. *Who is known as the “lion of the piano’’? 

10. Which do you consider a greater masterpiece, 
Mascagni’s ‘‘Intermezzo’’or the‘‘GavotteStephanie’’? 

11. Give the name of the opera soprano who owns 
a pearl necklace worth $2,500,000. 

12. Who conducts without a baton? 

13. Which is the draughtiest concert hall in New 
York? 

14. What tenor will never again go near a monkey 
house? 

a , What would you rather do than hear “ Par- 
sifal’’? 

16. *Name some reasons why Conried does not 
like Hammerstein. 

*Additional sheets of paper will be supplied by the exam- 
iners for Questions 4, 6, 9, 15, 16, 18, 22, 29, 35. 


17. What should be done to persons who, without 
having heard ‘‘Salome,”’ call it “‘immoral” and ‘‘de- 
grading’? State method of execution. 

18. *Who would like to be director of the Met- 
ropolitan? 

19. To how many piano houses should a popular 
pianist give testimonials? 

20. If a tenor gets a certain sum per night, how 
much more does he think he ought to have? 

21. Who is Mendelssohn? (Inability to answer 
will not disqualify the candidate.) 

22. *Name the European artists who are fond of 
the American dollar. How much is one dollar in 
francs? In marks? In gulden? In kopeeks? 

23. Why is it that we know beforehand what vis- 
iting foreign artists will say when they are inter- 
viewed on the landing stage at Hoboken? 

24. What has become of the Liszt rhapsodies for 
piano? 

25. What is it that has froth on top and is beloved 
of maennerchor members? 

26. When did Patti make her first farewell ap- 
pearance? How many has she made since then? 
How many more will she make? 

27. In how many ways can a $5 bill be spent to 
better advantage than by buying an orchestra seat 
for grand opera? 

28. What pianist is known as the “Polish hyp- 
notist,’””’ and what other celebrated pianist was 
named Ignatz? 

29. *Name some men in New York who are sure 
they could run The Musical Courier better than it 
is conducted now. Name some in Chicago. In 


Boston. In Philadelphia. In Washington. In 
Keokuk. In Oscaloosa. In San Francisco. In 
Nagaski. In Mukden. In Adrianople. (Extra 


time will be allowed for this question.) 

30. How long must Stradivarius have lived, work- 
ing thirty-six hours a day, to have all made the vio- 
lins that bear his name as builder? 

31. Which is the best piano on the market? 
Name the firms in alphabetical order. 

32. Paint a word picture of the state of the violin 
literature if Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps had never 
written for that instrument. Tell, if you can, why 
it is that certain common critical scolds never lose a 
chance to sneer at Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps. (Be 
careful not to grow abusive or to use profane terms.) 

33. How would you get even with the college that 
made you a Doctor of Music? 

34. What would you rather have, a certificate of 
graduation from an American conservatory, or a 
street carstransfer slip on the Eleventh Avenue line? 

35. *Name the greatest vocal teacher in New York. 

36. How long does it take to perform ‘“ Parsi- 
fal”? How long does it seem? 

37. How much would be taken in if a cycle of 
the nine Beethoven symphonies were to be given in 
this city? What are the receipts on a Saturday 
afternoon in summer, when the nine men compris- 
ing the New York baseball team play at the Polo 
Grounds against Chicago? 

38. Who is the Chopinzee of the piano? 
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Belgian Technical Schools. 


Consul J. C. McNally, of Liege, furnishes an inter- 
esting report on the results of technical and indus- 
trial education in Belgium. He writes: 

The Kingdom of Belgium, with an area of about 
11,000 square miles and a population of 7,000,000, 
presents an example of what a technical education 
coupled with a native thrift will accomplish. The 
country’s expansion has been rapid, and its indus- 
trial and commercial progress places Belgium in the 
fifth place of the world’s producing nations. While 
Belgium has always maintained its high standards 
in general industry and commerce, the modern 
demands have been met and the capacity of its 
inventive minds have kept pace with these de- 
mands and have in many instances forged ahead. 

For the first six months of 1906 Belgium exported 
articles to the value of $231,535,575, an excess of 
$32,000,000 over the same period of 1905. This 
was due to the capacity of the producers to manu- 
facture in a way successfully to compete with for- 
eign competitors in the open markets of the world. 
This general capability extends from the director 
of the factory to the smallest employe. The ele- 
ments that enter into this capacity are a prime 
quality, a continued output, and the power of the 
artisan to produce at the lowest possible cost. Nor 
is this standard of usefulness the result of accident. 
The Government, in full appreciation of the fact 
that upon the nation’s exportations depends its 
prosperity, joins hands with the various industries, 
and by every material assistance, judicious legisla- 
tion and the creation of technical institutions, opens 
new markets, helps the production and establishes 
a high standard of skilled labor. 

Domestic Training Schools. 

The prosperity of Belgium, which is advancing 
rapidly from year to year, is undoubtedly due to 
the technical teaching which is prominent in the 
diversity and numbers of its institutions. These 
schools, created and maintained by the Govern- 
ment, are under the general supervision of the de- 
partment of commerce and labor, which appoints 
a board of general supervisors, whose duty it is to 
see that the teaching is of a high standard as well 
as to oversee the sanitary and hygienic arrange- 
ments of the various schools. Belgium enjoys the 
distinction of being the first country to organize 
domestic training schools, the first being estab- 
lished in 1889. 

This system comprises in its practical curriculum, 
maintenance and cleanliness of dwellings, furnish- 
ings, laundry work, cutting, fitting, making, and 
repairing of ordinary garments, cooking, and in the 
rural districts gardening, dairy work, and the care 
of poultry. The theoretical teaching consists of 
lectures on hygiene, domestic economy, care of chil- 
dren, and sick nursing. This particular training 
is intended for the children of the working classes, 
the object being to prepare the pupil for the econ- 
nomical management of a house as a housewife or 
a servant. In the more advanced schools, termed 
professional domestic schools, the theoretical and 
practical teaching are equal, and includes design- 
ing, cutting, dressmaking, millinery, artificial flower 
making, lace making, embroidery, china painting, 
commercial bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, 
domestic economy, etc. The practical effect of 
this system not only enables a girl to gain a liveli- 
hood by the application of her knowledge in the 
various branches taught, but is particularly empha- 
sized in housekeeping and the higher service. While 


the Government has legislated against the employ- 
ment of women under ground, they assume impor- 
tant places in the large manufactories, and work 
side by side with the male employe, demonstrating 
equal ability. 


Many of the large workshops give 


technical lectures and demonstrations expressly 

for the female employe who is unable to take ad- 

vantage of the technical course offered to boys. 
Training of Boys. 

In training boys for professional and industrial 
work, attention is given to the demands of the va- 
rious localities. The various schools are as follows: 
Mechanical and electrical engineering, iron and 
steel, wood cutting, carpentering, joining, plumb- 
ing, watch making, jewelry making, firearm manu- 
facturing, bookbinding and gilding, painting, de- 
signing, engraving, spinning and weaving, dyeing, 
tanning, basket making, lace making, upholstery, 
tailoring, wood sculpture, telegraphy, music, etc. 
While the practical work of these institutions is 
the same as in the actual workshops, the theoreti- 
cal training is intended to meet what the workshop 
does not supply. 

Apart from the Government technical training 
schools, private institutions are inaugurated and 
are partly maintained by private subscription. 
These, however, draw liberally from the Government. 

Liege since the fourteenth century has been uni- 
versally known for its manufacture of firearms. It 
has kept pace with the various evolutions in this 
industry. The well-known School of Arms in 
Liege turns into the local workshops yearly young 
men already fitted to apply themselves practically 
to any branch of the firearm trade. One of the 
practical requirements before graduation is that 
the pupil must not only be able to make any of the 
various parts of a gun, but must assemble these 
parts with facility. In theory and practice they are 
as perfect as age will permit, and yet they must 
enter the factory in the capacity of an apprentice 
and await the recognition of the foreman. This 
system of education forms a capability that is 
sought for by many countries, and the workmen 
graduating from the School of Arms can readily find 
work either at home or abroad. 

Textile Instruction—tLabor Conditions. 

The School of Textiles is an institution whose 
teaching has brought the manufacture of cloth and 
all branches attached to that Belgian industry to 
a high state of perfection. Year after year the cloth 
manufacturers in other countries apply to this 
school for a competent man to serve them as fore- 
man or superintendent. At home the graduates 
of this institution are immediately taken up by 
the local manufacturers and their future is guaran- 
teed. The Government, to encourage application, 
gives yearly a money prize to pupils having a cer- 
tain percentage in their studies, which is called a 
“traveling purse,” and is intended to meet the 
expenses of a journey abroad. The same condi- 
tions prevail at the School of Mining and all the 
other schools. The Government selects graduates 
from the various technical schools to act as heads 
of departments as well as of the various other work 
under the Government. 

Technical education in Belgium has for its object 
to assist the employer and employe alike. The 
present condition of both is highly satisfactory, 
and the future points to a substantial advancement. 
The country is tranquil, the workingmen are in- 
creasing their savings yearly, a spirit of content- 
ment is everywhere manifest, which condition 
guarantees uninterrupted labor. Lockouts and 
strikes are rare, while the question of the unem- 
ployed is absent. ‘All workmen are more or less 
skilled, and their labor wins a compensation satis- 
factory to them. The continued industrial and 
commercial advancement of Belgium stimulates 
the demand for labor; and the labor, thanks to 
technical education in all branches, readily meets 
these demands. 
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Aim and Scope of the High School Course 


in Mathematics. 


I]. 


By JANE MATHEWS, Altoona, Pa. 


We will now consider the content of secondary 
_ mathematics. We are all pretty well agreed as to 
the subject matter which logically fits into this 
stage of mathematical training; algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry, with some arithmetic, are to be 
found in most courses of study in American high 
schoals. German schools go somewhat farther, 
taking some theory of imaginaries, and of equations, 
and analytical geometry. English schools do not 
usually go so far in geometry, being satisfied with 
the completion of Euclid-plane geometry; tho they 
carry manipulations of identities and equations, 
both in algebra and trigonometry, much farther 
than we feel that we have time to do. 

In American high schools algebra is usually begun 
in the ninth grade, following arithmetic, which is 
completed in the eighth; from one and one-half 
to two years are spent on the elements and work is 
carried thru simultaneous equations or a little 
beyond. Plane geometry succeeds algebra, and 
the ground covered is represented by the first five 
books of any standard text. This is usually all 
the mathematics the ordinary pupil receives, if 
however he is preparing for college or for technical 
school, where solid geometry, trigonometry, and 
advanced algebra are required, he elects these 
subjects usually in his senior year. 

Altho much good teaching has been done in 
secondary mathematics in many of our schools, 
there has been a great deal of very poor work. One 
of the sources of trouble has been, any one has been 
thought fit to teach secondary mathematics, no 
matter how poorly equipped for the work; and any 
one who has been a bit successful in teaching 
secondary mathematics has been thought fit to 
write a text-book on algebra or geometry, no matter 
how poor a mathematician he may be; the result has 
been a slavish following of text-books which, in 
turn, have been full of half truths or glaring errors, 
and pupils are turned out having wrong ideas in 
some fields of mathematics, mechanical in thought, 
and unable to apply their mathematics to problems 
of real life. Specially trained teachers, with a 
broad outlook upon allied sciences and higher 
mathematics should be insisted upon for work in 
mathematics, and only when we can have these 
teachers shall we see the results demanded of us 
by the world. ‘The shrewdness of Germany in the 
choice and preparation of its teaching body is a 
lesson that American smartness is slow in acquiring. 

Algebra should be taught with a threefold 
purpose. 
tool in the work of physics, trigonometry, and higher 
mathematics; power to formulate algebraic expres- 
sions from stated conditions, power to manipulate 
expressions, 7. ¢., to juggle equations, should be de- 
veloped thru constant drills, and habits of accuracy 
should be established thru constant checking of 
the work. Second, algebra should give mental disci- 
pline, the logical faculty should constantly be 
appealed to, and the pupil made to appreciate the 
wider scope of this general arithmetic. I cannot 
help quoting from our Gentle Autocrat. ‘I was 
just going to say, when I was interrupted, that one 
of the many ways of classifying minds is under the 
heads of mathematical and algebraic intellects. 
All economical and practical wisdom is an expression 
or variation of the following arithmetical formula, 
2+2=4. Every philosophical proposition has the 
more general character of the expression, a+b=c. 
We are mere operatives, empirics, and egotists until 


First, that it may become a valuable - 


we learn to think in letters instead of figures.” 
Third, algebra should be taught in such a way that 
pupils are inspired with a desire for more knowledge. 
Interest should be awakened and sustained in the 
search for the unknown, which is indeed the game of 
life; when we have aroused this in our pupils, we 
have awakened that self-activity which will con- 
quer in the end, despite difficulties. - 

Interest in the work can be aroused by showing 
how much easier some problem which has been 
worked in arithmetic can be worked in algebra. 
In nine cases out of ten, pupils will employ the 
algebraic, in preference to the arithmetic method 
when once they see the way. Then let them do 
it even tho the class be one in arithmetic. The 
answer is what the world demands, by the shortest 
and quickest method. Another device which has 
given good results in my own experience is that 
of having pupils make up problems. Let them 
make up problems similar to those that have given 
them trouble and they have no further trouble 
with those problems. A step farther is what I 
am still trying to take, to have them state genuine 
problems pertaining to their work or play. 

Pupils come to recognize certain symmetry and 
homogeneity of form in many algebraic expressions, 
and to feel uncomfortable when it is lacking where 
it seems it ought to be. Checks by symmetry and 
homogeneity should be early employed in the work. 

Another important source of interest is graph 
work. Some claim it is the fad of the hour. Well, 
what if itis? It isa fad that has extended to every 
branch of the world’s work where data must be 
given quickly and concisely; hardly a newspaper 
or magazine but has some graph work in it, em- 
ployed by the writer to assemble his facts so that 
they may catch the eye of the busy man; therefore 
the greater reason that we employ the graph in our 
work, thus making the pupils familiar with the 
conditions for making and the methods of reading 
the graph. The use of squared paper to show the 
preducts of binomials can come very early in the 
work of algebra; this construction work shows the 
one to one relationship between algebra and geom- 
etry, a most important relation which should be 
emphasized very early in the work so that the 
pupil will come to realize that algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry are only different tools for 
working towards the same end. In beginning 
graph work in a class in algebra, I should 
give some introductory work before the reg- 
ular work in plotting equat.cns, so that the 
pupils may recognize the keauty and value of 
the method. Temperature data, we: ther reports, 
statistics, are easily accessible thru the kindness 
of the government departments and the Repre- 
sentative at Washington. It may be of interest 
to tell our own experience in beginning graph 
work, this term. Our heating system was giving 
trouble just at this time, the pupils suffered from 
cold in one room and from too much heat in others, 
we decided to graph the temperature of twenty- 
four rooms, hourly, for one week, and students 
from the various classes were assigned d.fferent 
rooms tocollect data. Good results were obtained, 
for interest was aroused among the pupils, since 
their work was to be submitted to the superintendent 
and to the representative of the heating system; 
I am confident each pupil who did the work realized 
the genuineness of the method. Graph work need 
not take much time after the pupils once under- 
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stand the method, a few moments devoted to the 
work in the recitation are sufficient. 

We will consider for a moment the subject of 
geometry; no subject is more helpful in getting our 
minds to work logically and smoothly, and no 
subject is more enjoyed when taken at the proper 
time, at the psychological moment, than demon- 
strative geometry, and yet too many pupils are 
forced to take up the work when the mind is too 
immature, and what groanings unutterable do we 
hear. Intuition has played a strong part in the 
mental life of the child heretofore, and now to banish 
it, and from certain axioms alone to deduce certain 
other truths, 7. e., prove theorems, is a most strange 
and bewildering process; even a mature mind 
unaccustomed to deductive reasoning will stumble 
along blindly for some time before light dawns. 
Pupils get the idea that we are juggling with them, 
when we attempt to prove that all straight angles 
are equal when it is so obvious, that a line is a straight 
line when it hasn’t been drawn straight, ete., ete. 
I am more and more convinced that more progress 
is made if the regular work in demonstrative geom- 
etry is preceded by some weeks of work with the 
compasses and ruler, and with squared paper. 
Let the pupil orient himself, so to speak, before he 
begins the task of rigid demonstration. Let him 
learn definitions, do simple constructions, and 
verify certain evident geometric truths by actual 
measurements before he begins the regular work, 
then when he has once entered the kingdom of 
demonstrative geometry, let him stick closely to 
his axioms and definitions and learn what a logical 
superstructure he may build on these foundations 
thru data given. 

A slavish following of text will never develop a 
good geometer, however excellent the sequence 
may be. In my own work, I find it well to have 
pupils question the text at times. I ask my class, 
say in solid geometry, ‘‘ Has not the author taken 
too much for granted, as for example, in the theorem 
—‘If one of two parallels is perpendicular to a 
plane the other is also?’”’ Many authors assume 
the second of the two parallel cuts the plane; I 
ask my class, “‘How do you know that this is true?”’ 
and often I will get a pretty good proof of the 
theorem, “If one of two parallels cuts a plane, the 
other will also.” A certain amount of original 
work done right at the moment is very helpful to 
the interest and briskness of the recitation, the clash 
of minds promotes mental growth more than any 
other exercise. It is often very helpful to have 
some extra work on hand for the quicker and 
brighter minds of the class; they ought to be made 
to feel they are expected to do more than the rank 
and file, and do it in all humility. A little history 
of the growth of geometry is often helpful to the 
interest of the class; when a pupil realizes that 
most of plane geometry grew up around three 
famous problems, the duplication of the cube, the 
trisection of the angle, and the quadrature of the 
circle, which baffled the ancient Greek philosophers 
and which only in the last half of the last century 
have been proved to be impossible, according to 
the condition imposed upon them; when he realizes 
that the logical sequence of all the work in plane 
geometry is completed by the expression for the 
area of the circle, that this is the keystone of plane 
geometry; then it is that demonstrative geometry 
> ae is a mass of unrelated truths but a logical 
whole. 

I have found it interesting and valuable as a 
review to have the pupils make family trees, so 
to speak, for certain important theorems, thereby 
getting back to the axioms which are lost sight of 
so often and yet which are most fundamental. 

A word as to text-books of geometry; there are 
many good books at hand, with well arranged logical 
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sequences of theorems, with much, in fact often 
too much, material from which to choose, yet I will 
predict that within the next ten years there will be 
a great change in texts because the public will 
demand it. The coming book will consist of two 
parts, the first, a preliminary and practical part 
where the concepts will be developed and construc- 
tions and geometric applications will be made; the 
second will be theoretic or demonstrative and will 
be more carefully developed than some of our 
present-day texts. 


RPI 
Games for School Children. 


A list of games recommended for Philadelphia 
school children has been prepared by the director 
of physical instruction, William A. Stecher. Here 
they are: ; 

Grade 1—Running: games, cat and mouse, plain 
tag, hand tag, squatting tag, skipping tag, follow 
your leader, jumping rope, balance board, ball 
games, bean bags, throw and catch, two to a partner, 
combine A and B, D, teacher; round ball. 

Grade 2—Cat and mouse in two concentric 
circles, catch me, Jacob, where are you, jump over 
the seats, long jumping rope, spin the plate. Ball 
games. Increase the difficulty of the games of 
Grade 1 by greater distances, also by hand clap- 
ping before the boy is caught. Toss the bag for 
highs, toss thru boy board, dodge ball with one 
foot in a circle. a 

Grade 3—Potato race, planting and _ picking; 
obstacle race, the beetle is out; hopping race, 
pussy wants a corner; third slap and run, pass the 
tick, fox and chickens. Ball games. Play the 
ball games of the preceding games with a large 
gas ball, an indoor baseball, or a basket ball. Toss 
ball into a small circle; throw at a ball or thru 
a hoop. 

Grade 4—Black man, day and night, henk thru, 
last pair run, pin setting, catch the wand, lame 
goose. Girls jumping rope, boys leaping, and foot 
in the ring. Ball games. Play-the ball games of 
Grade 3 with a soft rubber ball; throw for height 
and distance; toss up and bat a gas ball; toss and 
catch a tennis ball. ' 

Grade 5—Relay races, three step, prison hopping 
circle, girls jumping rope and grace hoops; boys, 
quoits and ‘rooster fights.” Ball games. Bat 
ball, with a basketball; one base and back again; 
sides play against each other; toss a medium ball 
for height and distance. 

Grade 6—Rabbits, two hunters on a line, relay 
race, three stop. Ball games. Bat ball, bat over 
a rope, two sides opposing each other; kick ball, 
chase ball, pass ball in a circle, medium ball. 

Grade 7—Rabbits, one hunter on a line, relay 
race, three stop, prisoners’ base. Hand baseball, 
with a basketball, nine players on a side; captain 
ball, dodge ball, kick ball, medium ball, chase ball, 
pass ball over head in a circle, volley ball, basketball. 

Grade 8—Prisoners’ base, relay race, rabbits, 
three stop. Ball games. Hand baseball, basket- 
ball, captain ball, hurl ball, dodge ball, kick ball, 
pass ball over head, battle ball with teams and vol-, 
ley ball with teams. 





Commissioner Watchorn predicts that immigrants 
will soon be arriving in greater numbers than ever 
before. Last year 1,100,735 came here. 





The mother of Dr. William Osler died in Toronto, 
Canada, on March 18, in her one hundred and first 
year. Mrs. Osler was born in Cornwall, Eng., 
when George III. was on the throne. She came 
to Canada with her husband, a missionary of the 
Anglican Church, in 1838. 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in the Newspapers. 





The Moral Responsibility. 
{Lynn (Mass.) Item.] 
The revelations of the conduct of scholars and 
teachers in the Eastern Avenue school are a serious 


reflection on our local educational system. The: 


parents of the pupils in that section of the city 
appear to have a Just cause for complaint. Cruel 
and unusual methods of punishment should not 
be permitted by the School Board, and the teacher 
who invents and applies them should be allowed 
to exercise her ingenuity in some other field of 
endeavor. The cause of the trouble does not 
appear to be so clearly stated as the results, but 
what is complained of is sufficiently objectionable 
to call for prompt measures’ to correct the evil. 
Profanity in the school-room and ribald obscenity 
in the school yard should not be permitted for a 
moment, but the responsibility for such impro- 
prieties does not rest wholly with teachers. If 
parents did their whole duty by their children the 
evil of bad language would not show itself in the 
school-room. The parents have done well in com- 
plaining of the lack of discipline in the school, but 
they might have done better by looking at home, 
and reforming their children. Teachers have the 
pupils but a few hours of every day, and too much 
should not be expected of them. Because a child 
is sent to school does not relieve the parent from 
the responsibility of his moral training. Parents, 
teachers, and School Board should work together 
for the good of the children, and now that the con- 
ditions existing at the Eastern Avenue school have 
been given public notice let a thoro reform be 
undertaken, to the end that the evils may be cor- 
rected and the cause of education promoted. 


Hands Off the Public Schools. 


[Philadelphia North-American.] 

To-day a committee of three State Senators, 
headed by Senator Tustin, of Philadelphia, will 
begin an investigation of the management of the 
public schools of this city. Just what the investi- 
gators of this inquiry are after is not clear; nor, 
indeed, does it make a, great deal of difference. 
The movement, however, is suspicious. It looks 
like the first step in an attempt to bring the schools 
back again into polities. 

We say to Senator Tustin and to his associates, 
and to the influences behind them, that public 
opinion now counts for something in Philadelphia, 
and that it will not tolerate any such scheme. 

Defects in the school system there have been and 
are. These are well known; they have been 
uncovered without help from this exploring com- 
mittee, and the source of them has been discerned. 
They are due solely to the fact that politics has 
had in the past too much to do with the schools. 

The particulars of the defects will stand repetition. 
For example, nearly 10,000 school children are 
row on half time because there is not room enough 
for them in the school-houses. In many of the 
schools, two classes are at work at the same time in 
one room. Nearly 6,000 children occupy rented 
buildings, many of which are unfit for such service 
and in some cases menacing to health. 

Many children, for want of furniture, sit two at a 
desk; some are perched in the window sills; others 
have to sit upon the floors. The superintendent 
has reported that ‘‘there are at least 25,000 unfit 
desks in the schools.” It is declared that an 
expenditure of at least $1,500,000 is required for 








repairs alone, and that not less than $4,000,000 
should be used to supply positively necessary 
buildings. 

It is declared that, ‘with the exception of one 
ward, the school-houses in every ward in the city 
are in need of repairs, new sanitation, fire-escapes, 
plastering, new walls, floors, and stairways, or 
heating and lighting plants.’ 

The roofs leak, the floors are splintered, there is 
not light enough, not air enough, not room enough: 
and the want of many of these things makes it 
impossible, in some cases, to promote classes fast 
enough. 

This is what may be called the physical side of the 
story. The intellectual side is that Philadelphia 
pays her teachers too poorly to get and keep the 
best. Where New York pays $4.55 per capita for 
public school teachers, Boston $4.47, and Spring- 
field, Mass., $3.96, Philadelphia pays but $2.16. 

The result is that women trained in our own fine 
schools for teachers go elsewhere to find employ- 
ment. The further result is that we are permitting 
classes to graduate ahead of time so that the demand 
for teachers may be supplied. 

What is the reason for all this shameful decay and 
insufficiency? It is that there has not been money 
enough to do the work properly. First and last 
and all the time, the want of sufficient funds has 
hampered the men who direct the schools and 
wronged teachers and children in the schools; 
and the blame for the lack of money rests directly 
upon Councils. 

If; in answer to this, it be said that Councils, 
under the new law, do not now control the public 
school business, the response must be that the 
new system has been in operation little more than 
a year, and that all the defects and abuses—ab- 
solutely all of them—date back to the old system. 

In view of the fact, a proposition to restore to 
those bodies financial control over the public school 
system involves a menace of grievous wrong, if 
not, indeed, of intolerable outrage, to the taxpayers 
of Philadelphia. 

That system was abolished solely because it 
worked to such disgraceful results. * * * * 

The expenditures are large and growing larger. 
There were fine pickings for insiders in former 
times, when the school-house sites were sold to the 
city for ten times their value, and when ward 
heelers were made the janitors in school-houses. 

Whatever the purpose of this Tustin committee 
may be, it might as well start with the indisputable 
facts that all the disgraceful conditions now existing 
were created while Councils held the money bags, 
and that the people who pay the bills and own the 
children want the Legislature to keep its hands off 
until the new system has a fair trial. 

This is not a good time for an attempt to restore 
Gang control over the public schools, nor will 
the temper of-the people submit to any change 
in system that is bound to increase rather than 
diminish the existing abuses. 





The Lobbying Women Teachers. 


[New York Evening Sun.] 

Because of their importunity, the women teachers 
of this city who were lobbying at Albany on behalf 
of the bill to increase their salaries have been 
excluded from the floor of the Assembly. We are 
not told that the male teachers have been deprived 
of the opportunity to buttonholejmembers in the 
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effort to defeat the measure. But however incon- 
venient the new regulation may be, it is really 
a striking tribute to the force of the arguments used 
by the ladies, just as it involves a characteristic 
example of the masculine way of getting out of a 
difficulty. 

It is the most important case of female importunity 
on record, the widow who got justice from an unjust 
judge had to make a nuisance of herself. No doubt 
her arguments were good, but they do not appear 
to have influenced the Court. In the present 
instance, it is admitted that the case made by the 
women was much stronger, logically, than that of 
the men. They followed up that advantage so 
vigorously that there was only one way of escape 
for those who feared that reasonableness, re-enforced 
by all the resources of feminine guile, might result 
in practical coercion. Hence the new regulation. 


Compulsory Education. 


INVESTIGATION SHOWS RESULTS IN EURO- 
PEAN COUNTRIES. 


Consul W. P. Atwell, of Ghent, reports that in a 
recent debate in the Belgian Chamber, the following 
interesting statistics were cited concerning the 
proportion of illiterates in countries where education 
is compulsory: 

In Italy and France the application of the law 
with regard to compulsory education is so dis- 
regarded that Rome, with a population of 507,000 
inhabitants, has only 30,000 pupils in her primary 
schools, whereas she should have 70,000. About 
20,000 of the pupils attend the public schools. In 
Paris, out of 225,000 children to whom the law 
should be applicable, 20,000 receive no instruction. 
This state of affairs led to the recent introduction 
of a motion in the French Chamber to fine parents 
who evade the law. It appears to be the practice 
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in many French communities to “inscribe” chil- 
dren who are withdrawn from their classes to work 
in factory or field. 

Prussia is cited as enforcing the law for compul- 
sory instruction. In Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Switzerland all soldiers are said to know how 
to read and write, and in England illiteracy is 
decreasing. The law in Holland has been in force 
only since 1901, and Amsterdam shows the following 
increase in the percentage of children attending 
school: In 1898, thirty-six per cent. of the popu- 
lation; in 1900, forty-four per cent.; in 1901, seventy 
per cent. The compulsory law brought about a 
quick increase of twenty-four per cent. 

In the argument in the Chamber for the adoption 
of a law for compulsory instruction in Belgium, the 
statistics of 1904, bearing on instruction of military 
recruits, were cited as follows: 17.52 per cent. of 
almost absolutely ignorant recruits; 11.44 per cent. 
only had excellent. primary instruction, while 
71.02 per cent. had only the most elementary 
schooling. The following figures were also cited 
concerning the proportion of illiteracy in two groups 
examined in 1906, of 100 men each: The first group 
had thirty completely illiterate, twenty-four able 
to write their names, and forty-six able to read, 
write, and calculate. The second group had nine- 
teen completely illiterate, twenty-one able to write 
their names, and sixty able to read, write, and 
calculate. In the first group of young men fifty- 
four per cent. were absolutely without education, 
and in the second forty per cent. The school 
reports between the years 1899 and 1902 were 
quoted to prove that only 14.65 per cent. of the 
Belgian children received complete primary instruc- 
tion, a large per cent. leaving school with only 
rudimentary knowledge. The conclusion reached 
was that the number of children figuring in the 
scholar lists was no proof of the education of the 
masses, but rather of the sterility of a noncom- 
pulsery school system. 
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The Boston Plan. 


[Boston Morning Herald.] 


_ The strong argument is urged for teachers’ pen- 
sions in Boston that the city is already benefiting 
to a large amount annually from a voluntary system 
maintained by the teachers and is paying nothing 
in return. The facts are presented to-day on 
another page of The Herald. Since the establish- 
ment of the Boston Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Association in 1900 a large number of superannuated 
instructors have been enabled to leave the service. 
Each instance has not only given the city a young 
and vigorous teacher with a modern training in 
place of one resigned, but has placed the newcomer 
on the payroll at the minimum instead of the max- 
imum. Thus efficiency has been promoted and 
expenses reduced by means of contributions of the 
teachers. 

What is now proposed is not that the teachers 
shall cease supporting the fund by paying into it 
two per cent. of their annual salaries, but that the 
city shall add a like sum and turn over to the fund 
whatever is saved by substituting new teachers for 
old. This would give a pension of about half pay 
instead of twenty per cent., as now. Such an 


annuity would be both humane to the retired 
teachers and, by encouraging retirements, con- 
ducive*to efficiency, 





Shall Teachers Have Pensions? 


Teachers Will Pension Themselves. 


[Milwaukee Wisconsin.] 


The differences between the Greater Milwaukee 
Association and the Milwaukee teachers in regard 
to the proposed pension system for the latter have 
been settled after a conference in which every 
objectionable feature of the bill which has been 
submitted to the Legislature was eliminated. The 
members of the Greater Milwaukee Association 
opposed the provision of the bill which would give 
to the pension fund two per cent. of all the excise 
moneys collected by cities of the class in which it 
is proposed to legalize systems, and also to the 
provision which would give defendant teachers 
the right to engage counsel to represent them 
during trials or charges brought before the Board 
of School Directors. 

The proposition to set aside a share of the excise 
moneys for their pension fund was _ practically 
aimed to give teachers a standing as servants of 
the city similar to that enjoyed by the firemen and 
policemen, altho there is no hazard in teaching 
such as that which attends service on the fire and 
police forces. Moreover, the proposed allowance of 
a percentage of the excise funds was regarded as an 
entering wedge for further demands of a similar 
character in the future. The provision which would 
open the way for the employment of counsel in school 
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board controversies would be inimical to discipline. 

The teachers were wise in conforming to the 
wishes of those who opposed their pension plan on 
grounds of public policy. They can establish a 
pension system without aid from the public pocket, 
and in doing so they will have the sympathy of all 
who would be opposed to them were they to attempt 
to make themselves pensioners on the city. By 
a system of payments based upon the experiences 
of those who have charge of pension systems else- 
where, the teachers can soon place themselves 
upon an independent basis so far as the payment 
of pensions to the superannuated is concerned. 
This course was advised when the pension system 
was proposed several years ago, and had it been 
then taken with the determination which now 
seems to prevail in teaching circles, a well organized 
system would now be in existence. 





Pensions for Teachers. 
[Denver Republican.] 


The bill to provide pensions for public school 
teachers who after many years of service have 
become incapable of working in consequence of 
age or confirmed illness, ought to become a law. 

Teachers are in many respects a distinct class of 
workers. They serve the public, but their com- 
pensation, as a rule, is so poor that it leaves little 
or no margin out of which provision may be made 
for the future. Many of them have devoted years 
to the arduous labor of their profession and have 
received no recognition in increased pay on account 
of their great length of service. Some of them 
have no kindred upon whom they may depend, 
and the State has made no provision for their old 
age. It is little short of barbarism to receive for 
inadequate compensation the service of worthy 
people—nearly all of them women—and then after 
many years throw them, helpless and dependent, 
out of employment. 

It has been said that to establish a pension system 
would tend to cut down the salaries of all teachers; 
but of this there is little danger, since those salaries 
are, already, about as low as they can be made. 

Provision has been made in several of the older 
States for pensioning public school teachers, and it 
is believed that it tends to improve the service. It 
induces good teachers tg remain in school work 
who otherwise might seek more remunerative 
employment, and it also permits the retirement of 
worn-out teachers who are retained in active ser- 
vice out of considerations of humanity when there 
is no pension system. 


Railroad Wants College Men. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad wants college men on 
its lines. The management is making special 
efforts to secure apprentices who have a technical 
education. 

What with the tremendous New York improve- 
ments of the Pennsylvania, and extensions along 
the line, many more men of experience and judg- 
ment are needed. 

The railroad at the start gives a college man suf- 
ficient pay to afford him proper support, but there 
is no “‘soft snap” for him. He has to begin at the 
bottom of practical railroading. 

The greatest railroad educational establishment 
in the world is at Altoona. The novice is put to 
work in the yards. These are seven miles long, 
and contain ahout 210 miles of tracks. He learns 
all about shifting, how to keep car records, how to 
handle signals, to classify cars, and to do many 
other things. 
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The Cost of Living. ” 
[Editorial in The Ohio Teacher.] 
By HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Dean of the State Normal 
College, Ohio University. 


It sounds as unappreciative to talk about the 
cost of living as it sounds uncanny to talk about 
the expense of dying. But the cost of living is 
one of the greatest questions that confronts all 
people who undertake to support themselves by 
their own labor. The United States Government 
recently issued a report containing a study of the 
question in this country covering the sixteen years 
ending December, 1905. This report says the 
wholesale prices, considering all commodities, 
reached a higher point in 1905 than at any other 
time in the sixteen years covered by the report. 
The average of all commodities—food, clothing, 
shelter, and the 250 subdivisions of these—was 
15.9 per cent. higher in 1905 than the average for 
the ten years from 1890 to 1900; 29.2 per cent. 
higher than the lowest average of 1897, and 2.6 
per cent. higher than for 1904. Farm products 
show an average increase of 58.6 per cent. from 
1895 to 1905, ten years; food, 29.7 per cent. higher 
in the same time; clothing, 22.9 per cent. higher; 
fuel and lighting, 39.4 per cent., etc. In December, 
1905, the prices averaged 19.9 per cent. higher than 
the average for the ten years ending 1900, and 
33.7 per cent. higher than the average for 1897. 

These are plain facts and should cause us to 
pause and reflect. While we talk about our great 
prosperity, we must analyze the facts to see if this 
prosperity comes with equalized blessings upon the 
people who create our growing wealth. Wages 
must keep pace at least with the cost of living, but 
the temptation that comes to those who make more 
than they did last year is to spend relatively still 
more and wind up with a smaller balance or an 
actual deficit. The wives of the workingmen and 
the wives of the professional men, who have not 
been schooled in economics and common sense, 
but let their vanity carry them away, become the 
great spenders of the incomes of the toilers. Go 
into any department store in any city, or into almost 
any store, and you will see throngs of women 
lavishly spending the money they did not earn. 
That would be all right if they knew how to spend 
the money wisely. If the female portion of our 
population is to spend the earnings of the family, 
they must be schooled in economics, domestic 
science, and common sense. What appears on the 
face of it to be a great prosperity may prove our 
undoing. 

In almost any Ohio city it will be found that wages 
have advanced from twenty-five to sixty per cent. 
in the fifteen years covered by this Government 
report. In Columbus, for exam; le, an investigation 
shows that from 1896 to 1906 stonemasons have 
advanced from: $2.50 per day to $4; carpenters, 
from $2.30 to $3.20; moulders, from $2.25 to $2.85; 
compositors, from $2.37 to $3.23; pressmen, from 
$1.90 to $2.75; hod carriers, from $2 to $2.50; 
bricklayers, from $3.20 to $4.80; plasterers, from 
$2.50 to $4.00; -plumbers, from $2.50 to $3.50, etc., 
thru the list. 

No, not clear thru the list. When you come to 
the school teachers, you will find that from 1895 to 
1905, the advance averaged about twenty-five 
cents. In 1906, a decided increase is noted, due 
to the minimum salary law. Even now, the great 
majority of teachers receive but $2 a day, and when 
the yearly income is figured out and compared 
with that of the hod-carrier, the street-sweeper, 
the janitor, the brewer, the bottler, and the cigar- 
maker, the teacher’s total is far below any of these 
we have named. 

Will you think on these things? 
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Moral Training and Punishment. 
By Supt. W. J. SHEARER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Necessity of Punishment. 


Next to the selection of proper incentives, the 
most important subject to be considered by teachers 
is the influence of punishments in moral training. 

There must be some punishment for wrongdoing. 
But for this there could be no government either 
in the State, or in the family, upon which the exist- 
ence of the State depends. The improper use of 
punishments makes impossible the right kind of 
moral training. 

There are many who say that a child should never 
be punished. Most of these mean that the child 
should not be whipped. They have in mind the 
brutal treatment of children. Some may really 
mean that they think a child should never be pun- 
ished in any way. This class is generally composed 
of those who have had little or no experience in the 
management of their own children or of the children 
of others. 

In the Divine economy it has seemed necessary 
to provide punishment for wrongdoing. Does it not 
appear senseless for mortals to attempt to improve 
upon His methods? While some punishment seems 
absolutely necessary, too great care cannot be taken 
by teachers in order that their mode of punishment 
may be such as will reach the desired end, without 
any of the evil consequences which are sure to 
follow injudicious or ill-considered punishment. 


Legitimate Objects of Punishment. 


The one great object which justifies a teacher’s 
punishment of a child is the honest desire to reform 
the child and to lead him to do what is right. In 
every case of doubt the teacher should ask himself 
the question, “‘Is this the best way to influence the 
child to do better?” 

Another legitimate object of punishment is found 
in the fact that, if properly administered, it con- 
demns the wrong and upholds what is right. 


Characteristics of Proper Punishment. 


Every child should understand clearly the cause 
of the punishment. Too often children are punished 
in anger before an explanation is given. Under 
such circumstances punishments cannot possibly 
do good, but will certainly do harm. 

Punishment must be just. A guilty child may 
seem to resent a punishment; but, in his heart, he 
does not, when it is properly administered. Punish 
an innocent child, and, in spite of love and respect 
for his teacher, he can scarcely ever forget it. 

Punishment should be certain. Much more de- 
pends upon certainty than upon severity. To over- 
look an offense at one time and punish it severely 
at another, is an excellent way to encourage children 
in wrongdoing. 

Punishment should be mild. It should never 
be more severe than is necessary to reach the desired 
end. It is a kind of allopathic moral medicine, the 
virtue of which depends upon its being used in 
homeopathic doses. 

Punishment should be deliberate. If time is 
taken for reflection, it will frequently be seen that 
the teacher, and not the child, is deserving of the 
punishment. 

When possible, punishment should be natural. 
For example: if a boy uses his knife to cut the furni- 
ture, he should be deprived of the knife. Punish- 
ments which are natural follow as the results of act- 
ions and are always powerful as correctives. This 
is the fundamental characteristic of Divine pun- 
ishment. 


Punishment should not destroy self-respect. 
Such as do are fiendish. The great object of moral 
training is to develop self-control and self-respect, 
not to destroy them. 

Punishment should be inflicted in kindness. 
By word and manner the teacher should show that 
it is an unpleasant task. Nothing will cause the 
lesson to sink more deeply and be remembered 
longer. 


The Severity of Punishment. 


As before indicated, teachers should use the 
smallest amount necessary to reach the desired end, 
and should take great care not to magnify offenses. 
Unnecessarily hard punishments tend to make hard 
hearts. 

The severity of the punishment should depend 
upon the motive. If there is no intention to com- 
mit a wrong, there can be little, if any, guilt. Very 
many cases of seeming disobedience are simply the 
result of thoughtlessness, which is, and will continue 
to be, most natural, until there is found some ap- 
proved plan of placing an old head upon young 
shoulders. May the plan never be found! 

The severity of punishment should depend upon 
the frequency of the offense. It is, indeed, very 
seldom that the child should be punished for its 
first offense upon any line, unless its attention has 
been called to it in other ways. 

It is also very important that teachers remember 
that the severity of the punishment should be de- 
termined by the age, the sex, the temperament, and 
the physical condition of the child. What would 
be very little punishment for one child would be 
very severe for another. The young child will be 
more easily reached than the older; the child of 
nervous temperament by much less than one who is 
of phlegmatic temperament. - 


Improper Punishments. 


There are some methods of punishment frequently 
used, yet for which no teacher worthy of the name 
would say a word in defense. They are never right 
under any condition. Among those of more fre- 
quent use may be mentioned the following:—blows 
upon the head, boxing or pulling the ears, violent 
shaking, calling of names, sarcasm, scolding, nag- 
ging, threats, solitary confinement. 


BPIn 


Temples for Schools. 


“The temples of Buddha which for centuries 
have held complete sway over the Chinese, and 
which always have represented reverence for the 
past and opposition to innovations, are being 
converted into public schools for the education of 
Chinese boys and girls. One of the most significant 
features of this movement is the admission of girls 
and women to the schools where they hitherto have 
been denied all opportunities for education. The 
ancient and obsolete methods used by the fore- 
fathers are rapidly becoming superseded by modern 
and in many cases foreign methods. I believe in 
the future of China, and I believe that the China- 
man, under equal conditions, will make a better 
man than the Japanese. There are certain sterling 
qualities in the Chinese character that remind me of the 
Germans. The Chinese are reverent, sincere, honest, 
and, if they move slowly, they move with security.” 

The above is taken from a lecture delivered 
by Prof. J. C. Managhan in one of the Milwaukee 
schools. 
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Notes of New Books 





Tue First Forty YEARS oF WASHINGTON Society is por- 
trayed by the family letters of Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith 
(Margaret Bayard). These letters were in the possession 
of her grandson, J. Henley Smith, and have been edited by 
Gaillard Hunt. Margaret Bayard, the writer of the letters, 
was a member of the famous Delaware family. In 1800 she 
married Samuel Harrison Smith, the founder of the National 
Intelligencer, the oldest Washington paper, and went to live 
in that city. She came in contact with all the political 
celebrities of the period from 1800 to 1840. Jefferson, Clay, 
and Madison were intimate friends. Most of these letters 
are addressed to her two sisters, Mr. Smith’s sisters, and her 
son, while a student at Princeton. She was a truthful letter- 
writer, and her impressions are recorded with grace and 
skill. The book is most entertaining and profitable. It 
contains numerous portraits and other illustrations. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50 net.) 


Tue Goose Girt is a mother’s lap-book of rhymes and pic- 
tures, by Lucy Fitch Perkins. The rhymes are simple, 
catchy, and full of life, just what the small child enjoys 
listening to. The pictures are attractive and original. The 
simplicity of the book is its most attractive feature. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


A third edition, revised and enlarged, of John H. Long’s 
ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY has recently been 
published. It is a carefully prepared and well-planned 
text-book for the use of students already familiar with the 
elementary principles of chemistry. It differs from many 
other books on the subject, in that volumetric rather than 
gravimetric analysis is given after the general consideration 
of qualitative analysis. The author’s long experience as a 
teacher has convinced him of the wisdom of this arrange- 
ment of the subject. But whether or not the order of 
arrangement recommends itself to instructors, the treatment 
of the material will be found clear and satisfactory. Dr. 
Long is professor of chemistry in the Northwestern University 
Medical School. (P. Blakiston’s Son & Company, Phila- 
delphia. $1.25 net.) 





Shakespeare’s Tempest makes its appearance in Mac- 
millan’s Pocket American and English Classics Series. 
The text follows the 1623 folio with such omissions as are 
advisable in a book designed for the use of elementar 
schools. Sidney C. Newsom, A. M., professor of English 
in the University of Arizona, is responsible for the editing 
and notes. The work is well done, the notes are clear and 
such as will prove of greatest assistance to the boy or girl 
beginning the study of Shakespeare. In addition the editor 
has furnished good biographical and critical introduction. 
This well made and well printed volume will prove a very 
satisfactory text-book. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 25 cents.) 

Sidney Edward Lang’s Primer or GENERAL METHop is a 
carefully considered introduction to educational theory and 
practice on the basis of logic. Mr. Lang divides his subject 
under four general heads: The General Nature of Knowl- 
edge, Judgment and Inference, System and System-Making, 
and Concrete Problems of Education. The author’s con- 
clusions have evidently been reached after much thought, 
and whether, we agree with them or not, are well worth our 
consideration. Mr. Lang’s belief, as stated in his preface, 
is that the beginner in educational science can far more 
easily dispense with dae ye od than with logic. In fact, 
logic is the corner-stone of the system of study which he 
advocates. It is a helpful book with much to recommend 
it, both to those commencing the study of educational 
problems and those who have already given much thought 
to the subject. Mr. Lang is principal of the Provincial 
Normal School of =o , Canada. (The Copp, Clark 
Company, Toronto, Canada.) : 








Dickens’ SkercHEs oF YounG Coup.es has been added 
to the Remarque Edition of Literary Masterpieces. These 
charming little essays, so full of the author’s quick insight 
into the foibles which characterize us all, have taken on a 
fresh delight from the new dress donned. The Formal 
Couple are as stiff and propes as of old and the Loving Couple 
as forgetful of the rest of the world. The new dress men- 
tioned is a clear font of type, good paper, and a semi-flexible 
binding of crimson leather. Altogether a pleasing pocket 
edition which some one should give some one. (H. M. 
Caldwell Company, New York and Boston.) 





McClure, Phillips & Co. are publishing a magnificent 
portfolio of bird portraits. Every one of the pictures is 
worthy of a place on the school-room wall. The birds have 
been painted from life and have a character about them 
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that the so-called color photograph cannot bring out. Dr. 
W. E. D. Scott, the distinguished ornithologist, supervised 
the production of these portraits thru all the various pro- 
cesses, from the original sketches to the final printing of the 
lithographic plates. There are eight portraits, all made 
from live birds in the collection made by Dr. Scott at Prince- 
ton University, which is now in the possession of the Worth- 
ington Society for the Investigation of Bird Life, at Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa. Bird lovers will surely want the port- 
folio. The several portraits are well worth framing, and 
may be purchased. separately at fifty cents apiece. The 
whole portfolio, including descriptive text, is sold at $4 net. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co., New York.) 





Practica, Lessons IN Botany, by Clarabel Milliman, 
of the West High School, Rochester, N. Y., following the 
course of study as outlined for secondary schools by the 
New York Department of Education, and Practica Lrs- 
sons In Zootoey, by John Warren Ball, following similar 
lines, appear together in a single pamphlet. The purpose 
of the authors, which is admirably carried out, is to present 
in the most clear and concise form possible the material 
for courses in these two branches of biology. A teacher can 
hardly find a more helpful outline for work in either subject. 

There is an abundance of sketches, such as are used in 
note-books, in this study, and which serve to illustrate the 
text as well as. to show the easiest method for recording the 
development of plants, etc., under observation, and similar 
results of observation work. (Ball Publishing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 50 cents.) 


Gen. Henry B. Carrington, Brevet Brigadier-General, U.S.A., 
retired, is the author of the standard military history of the 
BATTLES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, which contains more 
than forty maps and topographical illustrations of each battle, 
drawn with infinite fidelity by the author himself after a 
visit to the battle-fields, and is in comparison with all avail- 
able records in the War Department in Washington, and in 
the British Museums and libraries of Europe. The General 
celebrated his eighty-third birthday on the second day of 
March, and is rey | nearly at the top of the list of the oldest 
graduates of Yale College. He is still actively interested in 
everything that pertains to the prosperity of the nation, and 
is writing for the local press at Hyde Park, Mass., where he 
lives, both prose and poetry. Some of his verses have been 
widely published. He has in his possession some curios 
and rare medallions as well as books and pictures, which are 
attracting the attention of collectors and others. He would 
still regard it a pleasure to inform any one interested in such 
things of what he has, with a view to making sales on account 
of his advancing years and many deaths in his family. He 
has little object now in preserving them, as his own tenure 
of life is short. His BarrLes oF THE REVOLUTION has occu- 
pied a notable position amongst revolutionary literature, 
and is regarded as a standard history of the battles. It has 
been sought by historians as the basis of their writings, and 
will be found in ‘many libraries, both public and private, 
and is still used as a book of reference in school libraries. 
The city of Boston alone has bought a large number of copies 
to place in the various schools. The price, formerly $6.00, 
has been reduced to $3.00, so as to bring it within the reach 
of a larger class. The members of the Societies of Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution will find this book a choice 
addition to their collection. It may be found at the book- 
sellers, or for purchase at the Publishers, Messrs. A. S. 
Barnes & Company, New York. 


Received During the Week. 


Hawkes, Clarence.—TuHE TraiL To tHE Woops.—American 
Book Company. 40 cents. 

Keffer, Charles AA—Nature Stupies ON THE Farm—Am- 
erican Book Company. 40 cents. 

Scott, Sir Walter.—Kenitwortu.—The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 25 cents. 

Blaisdell, Thomas C.—Composition RuEetoric.—American 
Book Company. $1. 

Merrill, William Augustus.—Lucretiuspe Rerum Natura. 
American Book Company. $2.25. 

Linville, Henry R.—A GuipeE ror LABORATORY AND FIELD 
Work IN Zootocy. Ginn & Co. $1.50. 

McPherson, William and Henderson, William E.—Exrr- 
cIsEs IN CuEemistry. Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 

Monroe, Will S.—Histrory or THE PrsTaLozziAN Move- 
MENT IN THE UNITED States. C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. 





Humors of all kinds are prolific of worse troubles. They 
may beentirely expelled by a thorough course of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


President Nathan C. Schaeffer, of the and general understanding of things 
National Educational Association, closed mechanical. 
an address in which he had showed the 
dollars’ and cents’ value of education 
with these words: ‘‘I plead for the 
school not merely because it increases 
the earning power of the individual and 
constitutes the best preparation that a 
people can make for peace and war, but The committee on salaries of the Board 
above all else I plead for theschool because of Education of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
it fits the pupil to enjoy the things of has recommended an increase for teach- 
the mind and to live the higher life of ers from fifty dollars to one hundred dol- 
thought, faith, hope, and love.” Dr. lars a year. The fact has been made 
Schaeffer’s address was one of a series use of by the Star of Rockford, IIl., to 
of pedagogical lectures being given in urge the necessity for better pay for the 
the schools of Binghamton, N. Y. local teachers. 


James M. McConnell has been re- 
elected superintendent of the schools at 
Mankato, Minn. 








: mee At the — meeting of the Monmouth 
A most satisfactory exhibition of the County School Board Association, recent- 
work done by the pupils of the evening ly held in Red Bank, N. J., State Supt. 
classes in drawing has recently been held Charles J. Baxter said that the greatest 
in Lynn, Mass. Prin. Philip Goodrich waste in the schools results from the 
is an enthusiast on the subject of giving employment of poor teachers. In his 
the young carpenters and mechanics who opinion ja poor teacher is never a 
chiefly compose the classes, a broader bargain at any price. Superintendent 
grasp of their trades. For this purpose Gregory, of Long Branch, pointed out 
the men ar2 taught, for instance, to make the impossibility of retaining good teach- 
free hand drawings of various parts of ers in the smaller towns and country 
machinery with more accurate drawings districts without paying them _ prices 
of the machine as a whole. The aim is that would compare more favorably with 
not so much to turn out finished draughts- what they can secure in the cities. 
men as to teach the men to understand 
technical drawings fully and to be able 
to read every line of working drawing 
with accuracy. 





The annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Educational Association is scheduled to 
take place at Winchester on June 18, 
19, and 20. An earnest effort is being 

The Board of Education of Newark, made to increase the membership from 
N. J., has voted a salary increase for the few hundred now enrolled to 2,000 
teachers in a number of the grades. The or more. It is hoped that the Associa- 
proposed increase, if approved by the tion may grow to be an educational fac- 
Board of School Estimate, will mean an tor of great importance in the State. 
additional outlay of $4,200 at present The secretary, T. W. Vinson, has issued 
and $10,000 within four years. an appeal to the teachers and county 
superintendents urging upon them the 
—— importance of the occasion. 


Governor Dawson, of West Virginia’ 
has done some heavy pruning in the 
general appropriation bill. Unfortu- 
nately the normal schools were the great- 
est sufferers. The estimates for these 
were cut in a number of places, notably 
the dormitories at Glenville and West 
Likerty. The University also had $19,- 
000 taken from its proposed appropria- 
tion. 





chool Bills Under Consideration 


The bill appropriating $5,000 annually 
for a State inspector of the rural schools 
applying for State aid, has been given 
favorable action by the House Committee 
on Education, of the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture. 

The Swendsen bill appropriating $400 
for high schools giving instruction in 
; . manual training and domestic science 

The spring courses of the Chicago was recommended for indefinite post- 
Institute of Social Science open April 1 ponement. In view of the present ap- 
at the Chicago Commons. Two of the propriation of $1,500 for each State high 
courses that offer special interest for school, the author did not insist on push- 
students are: Institutional and Educa- jng the bill. 

—— gg ne rola eo “ft 
raham Taylor, an uvenile Delin- : 
uency, conducted by H. W. Thurston, The Providence Plan. 

chief probation officer of ; the Juvenile In arguing for the bill providing for a 

Court. The courses consist of twelve school commission of five members for 

weekly conferences. Providence, R. I., Charles H. Philbrick 

described the present cumbersome 
method: ‘‘There are nineteen chairmen 

The Colorado school bill prepared by and each committee is a little kingdom 
Miss Craig, the State Superintendent of in itself,” he said. He explained that 
Instruction, has two features which will each little sub-committee is constantly 
meet with strong opposition. One pro- hacking away at the school system. 
vides for school districts where there are ‘‘The working of these committees is in 
over forty children of school age and a star chamber. They decide upon the 
property valuation of $20,000. Many text-book changes, and the whole system 
believe that the number fixed is entirely works in such a manner as to allow 
too large. The other point on which almost any scheme to be rushed thru 
opposition is sure to center is the lack of without allowing the other members 
provision for kindergartens. of the Board proper knowledge of it.” 














Already over two hundred boys have An Ancient Innovation. 


availed themselves of the opportunity Monsignore A. M. Hunt-Cortes, of the 
afforded by Mr. Schwab’s offer to train City of Mexico, runs a school where the 
3,000 boys in every department of steel ancient Aztec language is taught in 
manufacture. Many of the applicants addition to the usual branches. A 
are graduates of manual my | schools number of his pupils are descendants of 
and have pleased and surprised the heads the Montezumas, and Monsignore Hunt- 


of the departments in which they were Cortes is firm in the belief that they should 
placed by their ability to handle tools know something of the language of their 


forefathers. He is an American citizen 
born in New Orleans, and is about the 
best living authority on Mexican history. 


Teaching Conditions. 

Supt. Frank B. Cooper, of Seattle, 
Wash., recently addressed the teachers 
of Salt Lake City, where he formerly 
held a similar position. 

“‘The profession of teaching is con- 
ditioned on its under side and on its 
upper side,’ he said. ‘‘On its under 
side it is conditioned by things material, 
which relate to food, raiment, books, 
recreation, etc., and the wherewithal to 
obtain them. We all admit that these 
considerations affect the quality of our 
work. 

“The profession of teaching is also 
conditioned on its upper side. The man 
and woman must be greater than the 
teacher. What the teacher sees is dif- 
ferent from what the man sees. The 
teacher sees the relation of the pupil to 
the subject; the man sees children in 
relation to the world. The teacher 
represents a cult. He assists pupils in 
their studies. The man represents so- 
ciety. He trains boys and girls for 
careers.” 


No Fonic Spelling. 

‘‘Pure Language vs. Simplified Spell- 
ing’’ was the subject of an address befor 
the National Association of Isaac Pitman 
Teachers and Writers, in which Charles 
Elkin attacked the method chosen by 
the Simplified Spelling Board for reform- 
ing English, His main argument is 
summed up in this paragraph from his 
speech: 

“Tt is admitted by the Simplified 
Spelling Board, or at least by some of its 
members, that the movement contem- 
plates phonetic spelling as its ‘finality.’ 
As a matter of fact, it is not within the 
bounds of possibility that the one can 
lead to the other. No matter how far 
the Simplified Spelling Board may indulge 
in mutilation, the difficulty remains in 
exact proportion as the alphabet remains 
inadequate to represent the sounds of 
the language. The simplest words in 
the language cannot be phonetically 
spelled with our present material.”’ 


Lincoln Institute. 

An article in one of the St. Louis dailies 
calls fresh attention to the splenaid 
work being done for the colored race at 
Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo. 
The remark of a student to the writer 
of the article might be taken as the text 
for the sermon which the Institute is 
preaching practically every day to its 
pupils. 

“What is the use of ancient Greek to 
me if I have to go out in the world to 
shine shoes for a living?” 

But that farming, iron working, and 
the like have a value that is unmistak- 
able is being demonstrated daily. The 
students when they finish their course 
go into the world able to do something 
that the world requires and for which 
the world will pay a good living wage. 
This means contentment and good citi- 
zenship. 

For the girls there are equally user 
courses; cooking is taught, and dress- 
making, laundering, and all else that 
is needed for an efficient home-maker. 

Missouri could have made no wiser 
use of the $75,000 which was required 
last year for the Institution’s support, 
and many a race problem theorist might 
find a visit to Lincoln Institute as 
great an inspiration as visions of the 
future dreamed in an easy chair. 

The president, Benjamin Franklin 
Allen, is to be congratulated upon the 
work he is doing for his race. 


y 
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In and About New York City. 


The women teachers of New York in 
their efforts for the McCarren bill have 
met with the greatest difficulty in having 
it reported out of the Senate’s Cities 
Committee. A substitute bill has now 
been prepared by the committee. The 
principle of ‘‘equal pay for equal work” 
is preserved, but there are other points 
which will not meet the approval of the 
teachers and which will probably meet 
with violent opposition on the floor cf 
the Senate. The substitute bill permits 
the New York City Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment to add a mill annually 
to the New York City tax rate for school 
purposes, which raises an additional 
$5,000,000 a year for the schools, of 
which ninety per cent. may be used by 
the Board in increasing the salaries of 
the teachers. While the raising of 
salaries is discretionary, the bill contains 
a mandatory provision that when a 
female and male teacher are in charge 
of similar grades of classes they shall 
receive the same pay. It is also pro- 
vided the salaries as now fixed shall not 
be reduced because of the discretionary 
powers given to the Board. 

Dr. Henry M. ee, supervisor of 
lectures of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation, has made arrangements for a 
number of short talks by prominent 
men and women to explain the inter- 
national peace movement which is repre- 
sented by the Peace Congress which meets 
in New York in April. The talks will 
follow certain of the public lectures 
scheduled for the next few weeks. 
Among the speakers are Hamilton Holt, 
Prof. John Bassett Moore, Frederick 
Lynch, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease, Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, Prof. George Kirchwey, 
and Dr. J. Herman Randall. 

The next examination for licenses for 
promotion and for teachers of the grad- 
uating class will be held on September 6. 
The subjects in which tests will be given 
will include English, mathematics, his- 
tory, geography, and elementary science, 
constructive work and drawing, French, 
and German. 





Plans for five portable school-houses 
nave been filed, with which the New York 
Board of Education will provide tem- 
porary accommodations for the school 
children of the Bronx suburbs. The 
buildings are to cost $1,200 each. 

Last week the present term of the 
evening elementary schools closed. In 
most of the schools special exercises had 
been prepared as a fitting wind-up for 
the term. 


_ The New York Board of Education 
is again loser in a salary suit. James A. 
Dugan has recovered $11,081.66 as back 
pay as principal. Mr. Dugan did net 
hold a principals’ license, relying on his 
State certificate without taking further 
examination. The period covered is 
from May 3, 1900 to February 8, 1906. 
Supt. W. H. Maxwell told the students 
of Columbia the other day that ease was 
not one of the advantages of teaching 
as a profession. ‘‘There is no work in 
the world that makes such severe phy- 
sical demands on a man as teaching. 





Direct exposure to the sun’s rays, 
employment in or living in hot and 
poorly ventilated offices, workshops, or 
rooms are among the most prolific causes 
of headache in summer time, and well as 
of heat exhaustion and sunstroke. For 
these headaches, and for the nausea 
which often accompanies them, anti- 
kamnia tablets will be found to afford 
rrompt relief and can be safely given. 
The adult dose is two tablets, , 


If you doubt this, go and try to keep 
fifty or sixty unruly boys in order. lf 
your object in life is to amass wealth, 
don’t go into teaching.”’ 


Three hundred Canadian teachers ex- 
pect to visit New York during Easter 
week. Inspector Hughes, of the Toronto 
schools, has arranged the trip. 


The Boys’ Brooklyn High School has 
once more won the Interscholastic Chess 
Championship. Its record for the tour- 
nament is twenty-five games won and 
seven lost. DeWitt Clinton, which the 
Boys’ High defeated, in their final en- 
counter, has won twenty-one and a half 
games and lost ten and a half. 


For aCommon Meeting Ground. 


An effort was made at the recent meet- 
ing of the Board of Education to estab- 
lish some common ground upon which 
members of the teaching staff and the 
school authorities could meet for dis- 
cussion of disputed questions. Accord- 
ing to statements made at the meeting 
more than two hundred teachers are 
now suing the Board for amounts aggre- 
gating $1,500,000. Mr. Wilmer intro- 
duced a resolution calling for the for- 
mation of a commission of arbitration 
to settle such disputes. 

“Such commission,’’ the resolution 
reads ‘‘shall consist of the President of 
the Board of Education and two members 
of the Board of Education appointed by 
the president, one of whom shall be a 
member of the committee on by-laws 
and legislation, three members of the 
teaching staff of the public day schools 
to be selected in the same manner by the 
teaching staff as the three members of 
the Board of Retirement, as provided 
by law, and of one citizen not connected 
with the Department of Education, such 
citizen to be selected by the six members 
of said commission hereinbefore pro- 
vided for. And it shall be the duty of 
such commission to hear all claims on 
the part of the members of the teaching 
staff with reference to salaries, and to 
use all reasonable means of adjusting 
the same with a view to maintaining the 
rights of all parties and preventing liti- 
gation.” 

Commissioner Stern opposed the reso- 
lution, and stated that if it were adopted 
it would mean that the Board was tak- 
ing upon itself an unwarranted burden 
and delegating to those outside the 
Board duties which, if they belonged 
anywhere belonged within that body. 
He pointed out also that the provision 
was very one-sided, since a_ teacher 
would be practically sure upon receiv- 
ing an adverse decision by the Commis- 
sion, to carry the matter to the courts. 
This settled the matter, and the resolu- 
tion was tabled. 


Dinner to Dr. Mickleborough. 


It is reported that Prin. John Mick- 
leborough, of the Brooklyn Boys’ High 
School, will soon retire from the school 
service. Previous to his twelve years’ 
occupancy of his present position 
Dr. Mickleborough was principal of 
Public School No. 9. His entire service 
covers twenty-two years. He is sixty- 
seven years old and eligible for retire- 
ment under the pension law. > 


More than fifty men teachers in the 


Boys’ High School and Annex signed an 
agreement Friday to tender their retiring 
principal a testimonial dinner. At a 
meeting directly after school, Warwick 
P. Jackson, who presided, was instructed 
by unanimous vote to appoint a com- 
mittee, representing each grade of teach- 
ers and also the Annex, to make all 


necessary arrangements. The dinner will 
probably be given in May and every 
teacher who has served under Dr. 
Mickleborough during the past twelve 
years will be invited to attend. 

Funds. 

The financial resources of the New 
York Board of Education for the year 
were $59,138,146.63, and the expendi- 
tures $36,737,414.23, leaving a balance 
on hand December 31, 1906, of $22,- 
400,732.40. There are bills or charges, 
amounting to practically all of this sum, 
outstanding against this balance. 

The balance was apportioned among 
the following funds: 

General fund, $188,615.34; special 
fund supplemented by revenue bonds, 
$1,349,822.02; special or trust funds, 
$1,397,986.61; bonds account, $19,464,- 
326.33. —_—— 

Views of the Schooimen. 

The opposition of the male teachers 
of New York to the equal pay move- 
ment, with reasons for this opposition, 
is briefly expressed in the following reso- 
lutions adopted by the Schoolmen of 
the Borough of Queens. 

‘Whereas, The maximum salary of all 
male teachers below 7A is decreased 
$525 by Senate bill No. 371, known as 
the McCarren bill, be it 

‘* Resolved, That the Schoolmen of the 
Borough of Queens hereby respectfully 
petition the members of the Legislature 
of New York State that the maximum 
salaries of men teachers, as now estab- 
lished by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, be not lowered by 
legislative action.” 


Folk Dances. 


At Public School No. 44, Manhattan, 
last week a most interesting exhibition 
of folk dances was given. Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton was in charge. The dances, 
which were chiefly German and Danish, 
were those calculated to produce ccrrect 
postures and insure beautiful carriage 
as well as furnishing exercise and 
recreation. 

After some little children just out of 
kindergarten had given a little dance 
the girls of 7B gave the Norwegian 
mountain march, which is nearly five 
hundred years old, and shows how a 
guide leads strangers over the mountains 
and thru difficult places. 

The graduating class of boys aroused 
enthusiasm with the Swedish Oxdans, 


«which illustrates how Swedish young men 


are hazed and pounded into conditicn 
when they enter the universities. They 
made believe pull each other’s hair and 
step on each other’s feet and strike each 
other’s faces in realistic fashion. 


Color Blindness. 

Dr. Edward A. Ayers, writing in the 
April Century Magazine, discusses inter- 
estingly the subject of color-blindness, 
with special reference to art and artists. 


s s a 
Spring Medicine 
In thousands and thousands of 

homes three doses a day of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla are now being taken by 
every member of the family. 

Because Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
proved itself the Best Spring Medicine, 
by its wonderful effects in cleansing the 
system, overcoming that tired feeling, 
creating appetite, giving strength. Take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
In liquid or tablet form, 100 Doses $1. 
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The reasons why if one thousand men 
gaze at a garden of flowers, fifty of them 
will see the colors falsely; and why of 
the six colors of the rainbow in their 
thousands of combinations some are 
never seen by the color-blind, or are felt 
only as light and shade of black and 
white, are explained, as well as the more 
interesting facts as to why any eyes 
see color at all. 


Voice the Index of the Mind. 

Cultivate a mild, gentle, and sym- 
pathetic voice. 

And the way to secure a mild, gentle, 
and sympathetic voice is to be mild, 
gentle, and sympathetic. 

The voice is the index of the soul. 

Children do not pay much attention 
to your words—they judge of your in- 
tents by your voice. 

Your voice reassures. 
know my voice.” 

We judge one another more by voice 
than language, for voice colors speech, 
and if your voice does not pent, sed 
your words doubt will follow. 

We are won or repelled by a voice. 
Your dog does not obey your words; he 
does, however, read your intents in your 
voice. 

The best way to cultivate a voice is 
not to think about it. 

Actions become regal only when they 
are unconscious; and the voice that 
convinces, that holds us captive, that 
leads and lures us on is used by its owner 
unconsciously. 

Fix your mind on the thought, and the 
voice will follow. If you fear you will 
not be understood, you are losing the 
thought—it is slipping away from you 
—and you are thinking of the voice. 
Then your voice rises to a screech, sub- 
sides into a purr, or bellows like the 
vagrant winds. Anxiety and intent are 
shown, and your case is lost. 

If you fear you will not be understood, 
you probably will not. If the voice is 
allowed to come naturally, easily, gently, 
it will take on every tint and emotion 
of the mind. 

And so, to get back to the place of 
beginning, the advice is this: The best 
way to cultivate the voice is not to cul- 
tivate it. The voice is the sounding- 
board of the soul. God made it right. 
If your soul is filled with truth, your 
voice will vibrate with love, echo with 


‘“My sheep 
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sympathy, and fill your hearers with the 
desire to do, to be, and to become. 

Your desire will be theirs. 

By their voices ye shall know them. 

Peace—be still! Feel that, and then 
say it, and your voice shall be a word of 
command that even the elements will 
obey.—E.sert Hupsarp, in April Lip- 
pincott’s. 


Ma Can’t Vote. 


Ma’s a graduate of college, and she’s read 
’most everything; 

She can talk in French and German, she 
can paint and she can sing— 

Beautiful? She’s like a picture! When 
she talks she makes you think 

Of the sweetest kind of music, and she 
doesn’t smoke or drink; 

Oh, I can’t begin to tell you all the poems 
she can quote; 

She knows more than half the lawyers 
do, but ma can’t vote. 


When my pa is writing letters ma must 
always linger near 

To assist him in his spelling and to make 
his meaning clear. 

If he needs advice her judgment, he 
admits, is always best; 

Every day she gives him pointers, mostly 
at his own request; 

She keeps track of legislation, and is 
taxed on bonds and stocks, 

But she never gets a look-in at the sacred 
ballot-box. 


Ma is wiser than our coachman, for he’s 
not a graduate, 

And I doubt if he could tell you who is 
governing the State; 

He has never studied grammar, and I’ll 
bet he doesn’t know 

Whether Caesar lived a thousand or two 
thousand years ago; 

He could never tell us how to keep the 
ship of State afloat, 

For he doesn’t know there’s such a thing 
—but ma can’t vote. 


Once when Mr. Jones was calling, they 
got up a short debate 

That was on the tariff question; he sup- 
posed he had it straight, 

But before they’d finished talking, he 
threw up his hands and said 

That he’d not read much about it, nor 
remembered what he’d read; 

He’s too badly rushed to study how to 
better human lives, 
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Still he looms up like a giant when election 
time arrives. 


Mrs. Gookins does our washing, for she 
has to help along, 
Taking care of her six children, tho her 


holds it till 


husband’s big and stron 

When he gets a job he only 
he draws his pay, 

Then he spends his cash for whiskey or 
else gambles it away; 

I suppose his brain’s no bigger than the 
brain of any goat, 

And he’d trade his ballot for a drink— 
but ma can’t vote! 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 


How Medicines Are Made. 


Where do our medicines come from? 
Of what do they consist? How are they 
compounded? It is such questions as 
these that Prof. Robert Kennedy Duncan 
answers in an article on ‘‘The Making 
of Medicines,” in the April number of 
Harper’s Magazine. He has gathered 
amazing and interesting facts, and sets 
them forth in the simple and effective 
style which has won him such fame as 
the author of articles on the ‘‘Chemistry 
of Commerce.” He takes up, first, 
‘‘the old and standard drugs,” and says: 
“These drugs come from the uttermost 
parts of the earth—from the dank forests 
of Brazil, from the frozen Siberian 
steppes, from the banks of the ‘gray- 
green, greasy Limpopo River, all set 
about with fever-trees,’ or from ‘silken 
Samarcand’; but almost everywhere 
they are gathered by barbarous peoples.”’ 
He tells how medicines are handled, 
tested, compounded—in fact, all sorts 
of vitally interesting things about them. 


Kindergarten Tent. 


A work of very practical value is to 
be undertaken by the mothers’ clubs 
and parents’ associations in connection 
with the kindergartens of Brooklyn. At 
some point on the shore, within easy 
reach, a tent will be established. Here 
excursions from the different clubs inter- 
ested or mothers taking their children 
can go for a day’s outing and make it 
their headquarters. The tent will be 
well equipped and in charge of a com- 
petent kindergartner. The treasurer is 
Miss Elizabeth G. Lanegan, 130 Lefferts 
Place, Brooklyn. 





PHYSIOLOGY 





ie 


Practical PHYSIOLOGY 


A text for a laboratory course. 
cents. 


171 pages. 


COLTON 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
For grammar grades. 317 pages. Illus. Price, 45 cents. 


NEW BOOKS 


SERIES 


PHYSIOLOGY: Briefer Course 
For high schools. 


386 pages. Illus. Price, 90 cents. 


IN THE COLTON SERIES 


PHYSIOLOGY: Practical and Descriptive 


Price, 60 
volume. 


GOOD HEALTH FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


By BERTHA M. Brown, Instructor in Biology, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


illustrated. Price, 45 cents. 


The Briefer Course and the Practical Physiology in one 
556 pages. 


Price, $1.40. 


164 pages. Beautifully 


COLTON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE has recently been adopted as the basis of the State text-book of California 





SEND FOR A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF THESE BOOKS 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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Wild With Itching Humor. 


Eruption Broke Qut in Spots ALL 
Over Bopy—CureEp AT EXPENSE OF 
On ty $1.25—THANkKs CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


‘‘The Cuticura Remedies cured me of 
my skin disease, and I am very thankful 
to you. My trouble was eruption of the 
skin, which broke out in spots all over 
my body, and caused a continual itching, 
which nearly drove me wild at times. I 
got medicine of a doctor, but it did not 
cure me, and when I saw in a paper your 
ad., I sent to you for the Cuticura book 
and I studied my case init. I then went 
to the drug store and bought one cake 
of Cuticura Soap, one box of Cuticura 
Ointment, and one vial of Cuticura Pills. 
From the first application I received 
relief. I used the first set and two extra 
cakes of Cuticura Soap, and was com- 
pletely cured. I had suffered for two 
years, and I again thank Cuticura for 
my cure. Claude N. Johnson, Maple 
Grove Farm, R. F. D. 2, Walnut, Kan., 
June 15, 1905.” 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 


EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 
BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 


BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WtEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 


From Piers 27 and 28, East River, 
foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 











SAT- 











Sa A Sure 

KIDDER’S PASTILES. gets ‘or Asthma. 
es or by mais 25 cents. 
STOWELL & CO, Mfrs. Uharlestown, Mass 


Church Hymns and Tunes 


EpITED BY 
H. B. Turner, D.D., and Wm. F. Biddle 








“Tt contains the best of the old and 
the new and excludes all that is cheap 
and undignified.”,"—Charles S. Skilton, 
Dean University of Kansas. 


Our order for 250 copies of CHurcH 
Hymns AND Tunes was telegraphed. We 
had settled on another book, when the 
editor of the Pacific Baptist called our 
attention to your book.”—Rev. F. H. 
Adams, Fastor First Baptist Church, Mc- 
Vinnville, Orezon. 


“‘ Six persons examined separately the 
books from which we were to make our 
choice. * * Each of the separate judg- 
ments, though reached from _ different 


standpoints, was the same—that your | 


book was the very best one for us.”— 
Rev. Edwin H. Buington, Dane Street 
Church, Beverly, Mass. 


Send for free Sample copy 





NEW 


A. S. Barnes & .. Ss 


| Spokane College building which is 
| being erected in Manito Park, a suburb 
of Spokane, Wash., by the United Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of America, 
will, when completed, represent an ex- 
penditure of more than $100,000. The 
institution, it is planned, will be opened 
next September and announcement is 
made that several experienced instructors 
have already been engaged and that 
numerous students have applied for 
admission. Standard collegiate, acad- 
emic, industrial, commercial, art, and 
music courses will be established. 





Remington Notes, a publication of the 
Remington Typewriter poner y+ gives 
an interesting account of one of the latest 
Western invasions of the East. It is 
the Hindi Remington. Think of the 
Sanscrit, the parent of the languages of 
classic and modern times, the language 
of the Vedec writings, being pounded out 
of a little machine that came from the 
opposite side of the earth and that was 
not dreamed of for thousands of years 
after the writers of the Mahabharata 
and Ramayana had laboriously toiled 
over the crabbed characters of their script. 


The American Standard. 


Eastern Man—‘‘Are those Indians 
union men?” 

Cu1eF MupHorse—‘‘No understand. 
Wha’ you mean by union men?” 

Eastern Man—‘‘Well, union men work 
only eight hours a day.” 

CuieF MupHorse—‘‘Union men heap 
much dam fool—Indian work eight hours 
a week.’”’—Puck. 





Kest and Health for Motker and Child. 

Mrs. W1 OTHING SyRvpP_has been used 
for OV! R FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
* RS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHItLD,SOFTENS the GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
GURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by mageete in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
— Andtakeno other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

ottle. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 








Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
University Heights, New York City 
Thirteenth Year, July first te August ninth, 1907 
Ninety-seven courses are offered covering 
a wide field of pedagogical subjects and 
all departments of collegiate work. 
The work is planned for teachers 
desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
for those wishing to obtain the highest 
professional training in some special 
department. 
For full information, address: 
JAMES E. LOUGH Director, 


Washington Square, New York City. 





Sahara pehesenre 
BS 


BS 
“4. 
| 


4 
Sy 
S. 











PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





. All Necessary Expenses 


J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 





Teachers’ Easter Holiday 
Tour to Washington 
Leaves NEW YORK MARCH 28, 
Round Trip Rate, $12 or $14.50 fromtow Yorkand Broonlza 


Three Days of Educational Sightseeing 


For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agent, 336 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, or C. STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


1907 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agent 











PUBLIC 


endorses 


eCoovnienre 





Itmaun be true, 


Sis ak 


° % S 
Iris a solid cake of 


“Tt may be true what some men say. 
m@whata men say,” 








OPINION 


FSapolio— + 
couring soap 




















AN INSTANT SUCCESS 





Short History of Social England 


By M. B. SYNGE 
Fellow of the Royal Historwal Society 
12mo, cloth. 423 pages. Price $1.50 net, by mail, $1.64 


‘* Piguant glimpses of our forefathers, their houses, ? . : 
: eee “So exclusively the interesting and the humorous 


food, clothes, manners, punishments, families, gardens, ? : “ 
and so concisely withal. 


education and social development.” —N. Y. Evening Sun 
—N. Y. Herald. +e 





OTHER VALUABLE HISTORICAL BOOKS 


A Little History of Colonial Life 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
“An almost ideal history, as fascinating as a novel.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Our First Century Life in the 18th Century (Just Published) 


A giaphic and charming popular story of colonial life with special reference to social conditions, 
manners, and customs. Elaborately illustrated. With comparative tables of important historical events by 
Prof. H. V. AMES. Each volume 12mo, net $1.20. 


Some Opinions of Eggleston’s Little History of Colonial Life 


‘Picturesque interest and interesting illustrations. 
—Boston Advertiser. 


‘Social features of colonial life, its religion, its ed- 
“‘ A peculiarly fitting and important work. The time ucation, its superstitions and witchcrafts, its play, 


is peculiarly apt for a popular life history of the earlier its work, its commercial and agricultural develop- 
‘ om annie ieee Maahd | ment. Mr. Eggleston’s substantial achievement. 
years 0 } y. . —Chicago Evening Post. 


The War of 1898 History up to Date 


By WILLIAM A. JOHNSTON 
12mo cloth. 285 pp. Price $1.00 net. 


“It is the best short history of the late war with Spain I have seen. The story is simply yet graphically 
told. It should be on the supplementary list of every school and I do not see how a class in U. S. History 
can do better than end up with it.”—Prof. John Mac Duffie, Girls’ School, Springfield, Mass. 





“* Our First Century’ is an admirable book. One 
can without hesitation commend it.’-—N. Y. Times. 








“ The history of the world is the ‘‘ Unnecessary to comment upon the value 
history of trails.’—N. Y. Sun. of these Source-Histories.’”-—Chicago Post. 


THE TRAIL MAKERS 


A Library of History and Exploration. Professor JOHN BACH McMASTER, Consulting Editor. 
HISTORY TOLD BY THE MAKERS OF HISTORY 


“The appearance of the ‘ Trailmakers’ in convenient form and at a moderate price seems to indicate the 
beginning of a new era in the treatment of history.”—N. Y. Times. 

“‘In these volumes are made accessible some of the most important sources of American History. To find 
them in compact form, priced at a low figure and containing the full text of the originals supplemented by 
introductions and notes provided by careful editors, is truly in the nature of a welcome surprise.”’ 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 
17 Volumes. Each volume small 12mo, cloth. With introductions, notes, illustrations and 
maps. Each $1.00 net. Send for special circulars. 








A. S. Barnes & Company, york 
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Do away with the Commencement Dress Problem 





Forticoming additions to MAYNARD’S 
ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES 





The most 
The text ts in every instance given without abridgment. H 
ene Te House of the Seven Gables.. 30 cents nee 
merson—Essays. No. 251-252............ ao 6 fe 
age ee Rime of the Ancient Mariner aeneiives 
and Other Poems. No. 249-250.......... 25 i 
Goldsmith—tThe Deserted Village and Other Gian 
POEMS, NO. 2492248. oo cts fos ccieeee ss 25 «(ss and other exercises 


Poems for Reading and Selections for Memor- 




















izing in the Seventh Year, No.245-246.... 25 ‘8 in 
Recent Additions to MAYNARD’S Normal Schools 
ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES High Schools 
a hinemanens amend ste Academies 
Newman—Selections from the Prose Writings 5 
of John Henry Cardinal Newman........ : 40 cents senaniteantataibetie a 
Addison, Steele, and others—The Sir Roger 


de Coverley Papers in “The Spectator’”’..... ao 6° 


Browning, Robert—Poems. No 233-234... 25 ‘ Graduating Exercises 


De Quincey—Joan of Arc, and The English 


WMatrGoach. NO. 243-244... .. «25... ecc0s 25 °* 2 R ‘ 
Goldsmith—tThe Vicar of Wakefield.......... 30 « are rendered attractive and impressive by the use of 
Irving—The Sketch-Book.........:......... 40 ‘ 


Milton—Lycidas, Comus, L’ Allegro, and I Pen- 
SELOSO:. = ON 25 7290 29:05 1a. 670is cue ov oin.0 606.018 25 =“ CA P S an d G OW N S 


Poems for Reading and Selections for Memor- 





izing inthe Eighth Year. No.170-171.... 25 ‘* ; ‘ - : . 
et hee 40 * An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
Scott—The Lady of the Lake................ _ 6 busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and 
Tennyson—The Idylls of the King........... 30‘ appropriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
ee aren ees Wee convince you of its practical value to your school. 


—First Bunker Hill Oration. No 235-236 25 ‘¢¢ | 





Write for particulars of sale and rental 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO.| |COTRELL & LEONARD 


PUBLISHERS 
44-60 East Twenty-Third Street, New York City ALBANY, N. Y. 


























THREE VALUABLE BOOKS 





Art of Class Management Education Through Nature Practical and Artistic Basketry 
By Asst.Supt.J.S. Taylor Pd.D.of theN. Y. Ry Prof. J.B. Munson, Ph. D. State Normal Diy Lanes yor Thaaiey  toseate Bates: 
City Schools. A most practical book, origi School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book pal in the Minneapolis Public Schools. 
’ | A ' . 
nally prepared for use of the author’s on Nature Study for the working teacher. pir Bane ae ter a gen 
teachers. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. schools, Cloth,12mo. $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, = : 11-15 East 24th Street, New York 












ZA VER and over again we have told the story of DIXON’S 
f\'Z, PENCILS, but it is a story that will bear repeating many 
times. Hawthorne wrote his ‘‘ Twice Told Tales’’ years 
ago, but they are read to-day by a constantly increas- 
ing circle of readers. So with DIXON’S AMERICAN 
7 GRAPHITE PENCILS. A new generation of teachers has 
sprung up since they were first placed upon the market, but 
our sales have rapidly, but steadily increased year by year, 
showing that their popularity has not waned, and that they 
are more firmly intrenched than ever in the public schools 
of America. 
We will send you a package of these attractive pencils if you will tell us where you teach, 
and enclose 16c. in stamps in your letter. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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MACHINE OF MERIT Pear S 


Mirrored by Don’t simply 
The Diamond “set acakeof soap.” 
Br Get good soap. Ask 


_ for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 


Then bathing will 
mean more than 














mere cleanliness; it 





Possessor of originality in ‘‘ Billing,’ ‘‘Visible,”’ | will be luxury at 
and “‘Tabulator’’ coustruction. Securer of Large | nae 
Contracts, Recipient of Grand Prizes, Winner of | trifling cost. 


Speed Championships,—the 


UNDERWOOD | | 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


stands as high to-day in the estimation of the 
Commercial World as that coveted ‘Gem of the 
First Water,’’ The Flawless Diamond. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 
241 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK or ANYWHERE 


Sales increasing since 1789. 




















Subtract the time required to move 
a lever from the time required to 
take off atypewriterribbon and put 
on another, and you have the saving 
offered by 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


It writes purple, red, or non- 
fading black according to the 
nature of the work to be done. 
3 Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
4 the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


f Home Office and Factory 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 



















9 when in want of 
DON T FORGET first class School, 
Opera, Assembly, or Church Seating to write 
The Haney School Furniture Co., manufac- 
turers of all kinds of School Furniture. Long 
experience in the business gives us cp 
advantages that others donot possess. 

We shall be pleased to give you 
estimates or draw floor plans for seating. 
All we ask is a trial order. We know it 


will lead to future business. 
HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. Do YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? 
We have secured the entire stock of 


E SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS| Smith’s Rapid Practice Arithmetic Cards 
R LIEF MAPS Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for From E. L. Kellogg & Co,, and offer them at 
Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc. JUST HALF THE PUBLISHER’S PRICE 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in cr ae, Ws ct ca ae 


Ze. strong. cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 4 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced | ,,H&ch set contains 20 or more problems. There are 
E- collections inthe market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 40 Ta apt Pears Beg oy ————ee ee 
5 9p ; 
=. rocks witb duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, J. W. Schermerhorn, 3 East Mth St., New York. 


= for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 
TRAINING 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 
ef my opinion, should have these collections.” 
Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools. 


TEACHERS | Seen vour vacation in EUROPE, $400 Wict.r tess 





















































A. M. SILVERNAIL, : : Highland Station, Putnam Co., N. Y, alae 
prices, 

READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JouRNAL when commun- se eneearn & Ge 

icating with advertisers. Chicago : 





